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BIOGRAPHY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Charles Garvice, a contemporary English author^ 
of Little Silworthy, North Devon, is equally well- 
known as a novelist, a dramatist, and a journalist, and 
he has also won repute as a poet. In public life he has 
held the offices of County Councillor for Northam, 
Devon, and Conserv'ator of Rivers. He passes much 
of his time in London, where he is a member of the 
Authors’ and other clubs, and carries on a large cor¬ 
respondence with English and American newspapers; 
but he is most at home on his Devon estate, where he 
finds recreation from his literary work in riding, fishing, 
cycling, and amateur farming. 

His writings include: Poems, Eve; Novels, Nance; 
Her Heart's Desire; The Outcast of the Family; A Coronet 
of Shame; Just a Girl; In Cupid's Chains; Love Decides; 
Linked by Fate; Loi>e the Tyrant; A Girl of Spirit; 
Diana and Destiny; TF/tere Cupid Leads; The Gold in 
the Gutter; Led by Love; and Staunch as a Woman; 
Plays, The Fisherman's Daughter and A Life's Mistake, 
The first four works mentioned were reviewed by the 
London Athenceum (Dec. 22,1900), which characterized 
them as being brisk in narrative and reminders of Miss 
Braddon’s early and most exciting works. 






WOVEN ON FATE’S LOOM 


CHAPTER 1. 

THE TWO BROTHERS. 

“Oh, my brother, my brotherl 
Would to Heaven my father 
Had not begotten thee!” 

Om the top of a wild, bleak hill in Cornwall stood the an¬ 
cestral mansion of the De Jerseys. 

Perched like an eagle on the sea-beaten cliff, it stood soli¬ 
tary, bleak and unprepossessing as ever a house could be. 

Silent and solitary as itself also was its owner—George De 
Jersey. 

Hidden away from the world in the dark, dismal rooms of 
the old house, he lived for one thing only—his infant daugh¬ 
ter, a child of three months, who had lost its mother at its 
birth. 

There were many strange stories told of the De Jersey 
house and the De Jersey family, but none was more strange 
or more bore the semblance of fact than the belief that events 
always happened to the De Jerseys in couples. 

As thus: When Charles De Jersey, the present George De 
Jersey’s father, died, he left two sons, George and Harold. 
At the very hour of his death his brother and their uncle 
also died, bequeathing his property to his brother’s eldest 
son, Charles, who thus became possessed of the enormous 
wealth of his father and uncle. 

This was one instance of the double event. ^ 

Another existed in the fact that the two brothers were 
twins, the younger, Harold, entering the world by a quarter 
of an hour only after his brother George. 

Yet. though nearly of the same age, no two sons of one 
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father could have been more utterly dissimilar in counte¬ 
nance, figure and disposition. 

George, the elder, and the father’s favorite, was fair ev< n 
to insipidness, with a thin, elegant figure, long, white hand.-, 
large, mournful eyes, weak, undecided lips and a manner a» 
once nervous and timid. 

Harold, on the contrary, was as dark as a Moor, with u 
powerful, well-built frame, large, sinewy hands, straight, 
sturdy legs and a face marked with a decided stern expres¬ 
sion that betokened a keen, resolute will. 

From his boyhood George had been the weaker, more 
trusting of the two, ready and anxious to love and be friendly 
with all who crossed his path or gave him a kind word. 

Harold, on the other hand, from a child, wore a heavy 
frov^m, w^as taciturn, sullen and reserved, and repelled witii 
a sneer or a cold disdain every offer of the elder brother’s 
love. 

As they grew in years their peculiar dispositions strength¬ 
ened and became unalterable, and it w^as a byw'ord in the vil¬ 
lage that “ George De Jersey had taken his mother’s yielding, 
timid nature, leaving the younger, Harold, the stern misan¬ 
thropy of his father.” 

The position of affairs and the reception they received 
from the two brothers at the period of their father’s death 
may be guessed. 

Sitting in the dismal, gloomy dining-hall, waiting for the 
doctor’s message, the two brothers sat silently watching the 
door, tears streaming down the face of the elder, a frowm 
darkening that of the younger. 

Naturally their places as dutiful sons would have been at 
their father’s side in that hour, but the dying man had grown 
delirious and seemed driven mad by their presence, whicli 
threw him into such paroxj^sms as to compel their with- 
draw'al, so they sat there waiting for the signal. 

When it came they knew the head of the house had gone. 
They behaved characteristically. 

George burst into a Hood of tears and wrung the physi¬ 
cian’s hands in an agony of grief. 

Harold, with lowered head, strode from the room and 
sought the lawyer in the chamber above. 

What he read from the lawyer’s face no one knew, but 
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when he descended to the room where the weeping brother 
still remained, his manner was more sullen and morose than 
usual, as he said: 

“ George, you are master here now^ I suppose—had you 
not beUer see that the will-” 

‘'Oh, Harold. Harold! Speak not of that!” interrupted the 
elder, chokingly, and with an air of reproach. 

Harold frowned. 

“ If we see not to these matters, who then?” he asked. 

George shook his head. 

“ 1 don’t know. Not I. Oh, Harold, you are the stronger; 
take charge of everything. Our father has left neither of us 
master, or if he has it should be you, who is the more fit¬ 
ting! ” 

Harold’s eyes lit up with an avaricious expression for a 
moment, but with the same gloomy, sullen look he shook his 
head and muttered: 

“We shall see! AVe shall see!” 

The day of the funeral was appointed as the one for read¬ 
ing the will. 

The ceremony took place; the brothers with the servants 
of the old house congregated in the large hall. 

At the center of the low, carved table sat the lawyer, 

B<^fore him lay a mass of papers covered by one enormous 
parchment—the will. 

In an armchair by the window’ overlooking the large do¬ 
main sat the elder son, George, his head on his hands and 
his eyes looking dreamily out upon the sleet and snow. 

Harold stood like a dark statue beside the large fireplace, 
one powerful arm resting on the thick marble slab, the other 
pressed against his side as if to still the beatings of his heart, 
which he feared needlessly would show themselves in his 
lowering eyes. 

Clearing his throat and glancing keenly at the two broth¬ 
ers, the lawyer commenced reading: 

First there were tw’o thousand pounds for the restoration 
of the village church. 

Harold turned aside wdth an impatient sneer. 

Next came a list of legacies to each and all of ” my faithful 
s**pvants.” 

Then—and as he approached it the old lawyer's voice 
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Ipcmblcd—followed a long passage describing his elder son 
in terms of endearment and affection, and winding up with 
the momentous words: “To him T will and bequeath the 
residue in lands, money and all other property whatsoever 
I possess.” 

And that was all. 

Not one word of his second son, either of condemnation or 
approval. 

All—money, lands and jewels—all went to George. 

For a moment there was a dead silence, then Harold's 
voice, husky and tremulous with suppressed passion, brok<^ 
through the sobs of his brother, asking: 

“Is that all?” 

“Yes, Mr. Harold,” replied the old lawyer, “that is all. 
Two thousand to the church, five to the servants, and- 

“ So,” broke out the hoarse, passionate voice again, as the 
disinherited son turned to his fortunate brother. “ So, this 
is the result of your pale-faced schemings! This is the re¬ 
ward for your gushing show of affection and mawkish sen¬ 
timents I This is the fruit of your cursed soft-lipped carney- 
ing! This—this—all ” 

Here passion choked his utterance, and, livid to the lips, 
he paused, panting for breath. 

With a horrified face George arose from his chair, and, 
holding out his quivering hands supplicatingly, advanced: 
but Harold shook him off with a scowl of hate, and as George 
came nearer and laid his hand on his arm, he struck at him 
with a force that felled him to the ground. Then, turning 
with a scowl of hate upon the la\^Te^ and the cluster of 
frightened servants, he strode from the house. 

As he swung open the heavy gates and turned to fling the 
strip of crape he had torn from his hat at the gloomy man¬ 
sion, a horseman pulled up at his side, and, jumping from 
the saddle, told him that his uncle was dead, and liad left the 
whole of his property to his brother George. 

This was the last blow that broke into fragments evefy 
particle of goodness in his nature, and, with a deep curse, 
and black as perdition, he turned from his father’s house, as 
he thought, forever, the snow and sleet beating in his face. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE victim’s plight. 

Oh, blossom of a faded flower! 

How sweet thou art to me. 

I watch her oft from hour to hour 
And think, oh, rose, of thee. 

Three years passed swiftly, bringing no change to the 
bleak house upon the hill, though a great one to its owner. 

For George De Jersey was married. There is no need to 
dwell upon his courtship. 

A neighboring squire’s daughter, as meek, mild-eyed and 
tender-hearted as George himself, lit up the flame within his 
heart, and after a year’s hesitation and fluctuations of hope 
and despair, he told his love, gained a confession of hers in 
return, and in nine months they were married. 

Yet, happy as they were in their own love and youth, they 
could not dispel the gloom which ahvays hung over the Hall, 
which had seemed to darken and deepen since the night the 
younger brother had left it with his curse. 

Though George spoke little of him, he thought of him often 
and sadly, and many a winter night the young wife, sitting 
at his feet, w’ould hear the name so familiar in the boyish 
days: “ Harold ”—breathed painfully. 

Endeavors had been made by George to find his brother’s 
whereabouts, but each and all in vain. 

Wherever he was he kept himself most effectually from his 
brother’s ken, as if, as he might be for all George knew% he 
was in his grave. 

Twelve months after he was married a child was born to 
the master of the Hall. As he stood beside the bed, gazing at 
the wan, pain-marked face of his darling wife, and at the 
tiny little blossom at her side, he thought an angel had been 
sent him. Two days after he knew' an angel had left him, for 
his wife was dead. 

Then the man’s weak, womanly nature showed itself. 

For w'eeks he was as much out of the world as in it. 

Delirious, wandering, weakened by fever and mental 
agony, he shivered on the brink of the shadow of doath, with 
•ne slender thread to bind him to life. 
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That thread, held by the tiny fingers of his baby girl was 
strong enough to hold him to earth. 

He recovered slowly, with a shattered constitution and a 
mind so shaken and enfeebled as to admit of nothing but the 
aspect of a darkened room and the infantile cries of his little 
child. 

The winter wore away, the summer, tardy and long in 
traveling, came at last. 

George De Jersey, then pale and bent, was sitting in the 
straight-backed chair beside the huge fireplace, gazing now- 
at the bright fire, which was kept alight summer and winter, 
and now at the sleeping idol of his heart, that lay like a hot¬ 
house flower in the cradle of lace and fine linen at his feet. 
In the corner of the room sat the nurse, sleeping. 

The soft summer breeze sw’^ept through the trees that 
brushed the window^, and tried to force its w'ay. in a gentle, 
friendly manner, through the dark, hea\'y curtains of the 
Hall. 

All was still save the falling of the burning coals. 

Suddenly the marble hall resounded with the thunder of 
the huge knocker and the clanging of the house bell. The 
nurse started with a cry from her sleep, the child awoke and 
stretched its arms, and George De Jersey turned a pale face 
and st^irtled eyes toward the door. 

In a few' minutes hea\'y footsteps w-ere heard pacing the 
marble hall, the door w'as opened with a vigorous push, and 
the figure of Harold De Jersey, entered, bearing something 
like a bundle beneath his cloak. 

“ Harold! ” gasped the elder brother, with the first instinct 
dropping his cloak over the cradle and its pretty occupant 
and clinging to his chair with spasmodic energ>’. 

“ Harold, is it you? ” 

“ Ay, George, it is I,” replied Harold De Jersey, sinking into 
a seat and fixing his stern gaze upon the w'orn, slirunken face 
of the master of the Hall with a scrutiny from which the 
other quailed. 

“Ay, it is I. Are you glad to see me?” 

“ Yes, yes,” replied George, holding out his hand with a 
vacant look. “ Yes, yes,” siiiking into a chair. “ Give me 
time—give me time-” 

“ Take your own time, brother,” replied Harold, in a voice 
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a HI tie softened and a little hesitating at the last word—one 
he had not used for years. 

“ You are doubtless surprised to see me. Do you wish to 
know what brings me here?” 

“ Good—I hope—^good—good,” faintly murmured his 
brother. 

Harold frowned. 

“ Well—good. This is what brings me here.” 

And with a sudden gesture he flung his coat aside and held 
forth a blooming, healthy-looking boy. 

“A child,” said George, in trembling accents. “Harold, 
when were you married? ” 

“ Twelve months ago.” 

“The day?” asked George, eagerly. 

“ June 20th,” replied Harold. 

“ The same day. the same day,” gasped George De Jersey, 
sinking into his chair, from which he had arisen to look at 
the child. “And she, the mother?” he asked. 

“ Dead! ” replied Harold, “ a month ago.” 

“Oh, powers of Heaven!” moaned the elder brother. 
“This is judgment upon us both, Harold, look!” 

And with a trembling hand he quickly pulled the covering 
from the cradle. 

Harold De Jersey shot one glance at the cradle, then, turn¬ 
ing livid as death, uttered a cry of despair: 

“Your child, George?” 

“ Mine,” cried George. “ Mine, Harold. We were married 
on the same day, my child was born on the same day as 
your.s. Both mothers died-” 

Here he broke down and fainted away. 

On the morrow it was known that Harold De Jersey had 
returned to the Hall with an infant son, and that the shock 
of his sudden return had again thrown his brother’s life into 
danger. 

Then it was concluded that the elder brother would die, 
and the tenants were particularly polite and atlentive to Mr. 
Harold De Jer.scy, who had taken upon himself the manage¬ 
ment 4if the estate during his brother’s illness, and whom 
they already looked upon as their new lord and master. 

But once more the feeble man recovered, and once more sat 
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beside the fire with his darling lying at his side and his dark 
brother sitting opposite. 

They talked but seldom, and never of the past. Indeed, 
George De Jersey’s memory had completely left him in his 
last illness, and he had only one pleasure and occupation left 
—watching with loving, earnest eyes the child angel his dead 
wife had left him. 

A few weeks later a dreadful rumor hovered about the 
Hall. It was said that George De Jersey had become a hope¬ 
less lunatic. 

Who spread the report no one knew. 

Mr. Harold De Jersey did not confirm, neither did he 
deny it. 

x\n event soon occurred to give some credence to it. 

The invalid brother who had been confined to his room— 
a gloomy chamber near the one occupied by Harold—awoke 
one night with a terrible cry of horror and fright. 

A dozen alarmed servants, on emerging from the domestic 
rooms, heard him hammering on the door with clinched fists 
and shouting for assistance. The door, on being tried, was 
found to be locked, but a vigorous push from the shoulder of 
one of the menservants burst it open and discovered the fig¬ 
ure of George De Jersey in his dressing-gown, lying on the 
floor in a paroxysm of fright. 

They lifted him on the bed at the moment of his brother’s 
entrance with an anxious and alarmed face. 

He had evidently been awakened from sleep, for his dress¬ 
ing-gown was merely throwm around him. 

At sight of him the elder brother shrieked again, and in 
accents of the wildest terror he besought him to begone, yell¬ 
ing that a fiend in bright steel armor had appeared to him 
and threatened both their lives. 

Harold shook his head with a deep sigh, and. bending over 
the bed, said in tones that tried in vain to be soft and gentle: 

“George, George, be calm; it is nothing; it has gone now.” 

Then, turning to the group of servants, he said, in a low 
voice: 

“ It is the picture of the man in armor in the gallery; his 
mind is wandering.” 

After a little while they succeeded in soothing him, and 
after he had dropped into a doze, Harold told them to return 
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to their rooms. Reluctantly—for their master’s gentle man¬ 
ner and great sorrow had won their love—the servants with¬ 
drew. 

One woman, who had acted as a sort of nurse, came back 
to trim the lamps, and as she did so fancied she saw beneath 
the heavy robe thrown around Harold De Jersey the glitter of 
some bright substance like steel. 

Before she could look again more keenly, Harold clasped 
the robe more closely around him and bade her go, and she, 
persuading herself that her eyes and the dim light had de¬ 
ceived her excited senses, joined the others, saying nothing 
about the strange glitter. 

The next morning she was ordered to place the little girl 
beside the invalid, and, grateful to her master’s brother for 
his thoughtfulness, was more convinced than ever that the 
vague suspicions she had entertained were groundless and 
unnatural. 

Three nights after this the terrible screams rang through 
the house again, and once more they found the invalid lying 
upon the ground. This time he was violent, and tried to 
keep them all, even his brother, from the bed, where the 
child lay sobbing and screaming. 

It was many hours before they could learn the cause of his 
fright, and this time his strange assertion that a white-robed 
figure %vitli a ghastly face had appeared and tried to snatch 
the child from the bed, convinced them that he was indeed 
mad. 

The following morning Harold De Jersey drove posthaste 
to London, and returned, accompanied by a grave-looking 
gentleman in black. There was a long conference in the 
gloomy dining-room, at which the nurse, by Harold’s orders, 
and the country doctor who had attended poor George Do 
Jersey, were present. Then the London doctor made a visit 
to the .sick room. As he entered George De Jersey raised 
himself upon his elbow, and with one arm around the sleep¬ 
ing child, gazed with painful scrutiny upon his face. 

He spoke no word, and as the doctor talked in measured, 
soothing accents, his gaze lost its fixedness and grew vacant. 

The doctor returned to the dining-room, and, with a deep, 
profes.sional sigh, signed a paper, which he handed to Harold 
De J»^rsey. 
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It was a certificate of lunacy, and gave power to Harold De 
Jersey to confine his brother in a private lunatic asylum. 

In two days it was arranged that measures should be taken 
for removing the unfortunate man, who seemed suddenly lo 
have regained strength enough to undergo the journey. 

The last night came. 

Harold De Jersey stood beside the bed looking down upon 
the thin, white face with a strange, stern frown. 

In his arms .he held his baby son. He looked from the 
boy’s healthy face to the girl child’s, sleeping placidly beside 
his brother, and the smile changed to a look of fiendish tri¬ 
umph. 

There, lying upon the bed, were the only barriers between 
him and enormous wealth—madman and a helpless babe. 
How long would the sensitive George De Jersey exist amid 
the horrors of a private lunatic asylum? How long would 
the delicate babe struggle on under his wolfish hate and 
neglect? 

The morning dawned. The snow was falling as on the 
night when, disinherited and penniless, he had rushed from 
the house three years ago. 

Filled with dark yet triumphant memories, the stern, im¬ 
placable plotter paced the cold, gloomy hall. The rattle of 
wheels awoke him from his reverie \sith a start. 

The time had come. The nurse, followed by Harold De 
Jersey, strode up the staircase to the sick room, the woman 
weeping bitterly. 

They entered the room, and the woman pushed aside the 
curtains of the bed. Then she started back with a cry of 
alarm, and Harold De Jersey leaped forward. 

The empty bed met his flasliing eyes. With a cry he 
sprang to the window. It was open and told the tale. 

George De Jersey was not so mad but that he had strength 
of mind and body to escape with his babe from the trap his 
brother had set for him. The house was searched from gar¬ 
ret to cellar, but in vain. 

Torn lo pieces by the storm raging within his breast, the 
defeated schemer ordered a post-chaise and four, and while 
it was being prepared, strode along the road as if he himself 
were mad. 
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Urged on by whip and steel, the jaded horses strove to 
overtake the night express coach by which Harold De Jersey 
had decided his victim had down. But as if fate had set 
itself obstinately against him, the Jaded horses broke down 
within two miles of the prey, and stopped, lame and power¬ 
less to go a step farther. 

Then Harold De Jersey continued his relentless pursuit on 
horseback, knowing no fatigue, no desire for rest, but still 
in vain, for the coach reached London first, and in that vor¬ 
tex of human life the prey w’as lost. 

At least for a time, for while the country was still eager 
for the news of the strange event, Harold De Jersey returned, 
alone and in deep mourning, and it was announced that the 
brother, the unfortunate George De Jersey’s body had been 
found in the Thames—drowned—his features so disfigured 
by the wash and filth of the water that it was only with the 
greatest difficulty his devoted and inconsolable brother could 
recognize him. 

The child he had taken with him in his flight could not for 
some time be traced; but after a few weeks Mr. Harold De 
Jersey recognized, in the frozen body of a little child, found 
by the police in a dark alley, the poor little heiress to the 
enormous wealth of George De Jersey. 

So. at last, Harold De Jersey was the head of the house and 
owner of the De Jersey gold. But rumor said he could not 
forget the fate of his unfortunate brother and the poor little 
child—that their forms haunted the old house on the hill, till, 
driven from it by its fearful associations, Mr. Harold De Jer¬ 
sey and his son, now a handsome boy, the pride and boast of 
the country, removed to London, leaving the home of the De 
Jerseys silent and desolate. 


CHAPTER III. 

“ OH, CAIN, CAIN ! ” 

At No. 27 Great Snoram Street lived Mr. Daniel Nickelboy. 
Mr. Daniel Nickelboy krpl a chandler’s shop, and was as 
wi‘ll known wdlhin a three-mile radius of Great Snorara 
Street as St. Paul’s is to the residents of Cheapside, 
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Not only was Mr. Daniel Nickelboy known, but he was re¬ 
spected, and it was the general opinion of his customers and 
friends—who, indeed, were one and the same—that a better- 
hearted old boy than “Dan” did not nor ever possibly could 
exist. 

Basking in the sunshine of popular favor and a good busi¬ 
ness, Mr. Nickelboy took the world as it came at all times and 
at all seasons, with a comfortably prosperous front, white 
waistcoat and satin stock, and a perpetual smile of simple 
good humor that, if it did not melt the butter, cheese and 
candles he dispensed, certainly should have added to their 
excellent flavor and powers of illumination. 

One snowy night, as the clock chimed the half after eleven, 
good old Dan emerged from his little shop bearing a shutter 
in his hands and humming the fag end of a song, proceeded 
to shut up—a performance usually left to the errand boy. 
w'ho, however, to-night had been allowed to go home—as it 
w’as his mother’s birthday, and partake in a ceremony known 
among the Great Snoramites as “ tripe and onions,” that 
savory dish being considered the proper diet on such occa¬ 
sions. There were eight shutters in Mr. Nickelboy’s shop, 
and Mr. Dan was putting up the last wdien a sudden cry ring¬ 
ing through the silent and deserted street caused him to drop 
the heavy shutter and turn with a look of alarm in the di¬ 
rection whence the sound had proceeded. 

At that moment a heavy fall of snow commenced and 
blotted out the prospect, not on any night greatly lit up by 
the row of dim gas lamps, and Mr. Nickelboy, seeing noth¬ 
ing, concluded that the cry had come from some intoxicated 
wayfarer, who had fallen into the hands of his natural guar¬ 
dians, the police. 

But before Mr. Nickelboy could pick the shutter from the 
ground, the sharp cry, weaker and fainter this time, rang out 
once more, and now% thoroughly astonished and alarmed, he 
dropped the shutter and started off in the direction of the 
sound. 

After a minute’s running he heard the cry again, and turn¬ 
ing the corner, came upon so strange a sight that the cry for 
help died on his lips, and he could do nothing but sland and 
stare, wringing his hands helplessly and looking this way 
and that for assistance. 
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What Mr. Nickelboy saw under the light of the flickering 
ga> lamp were the figures of two men, struggling and wrest- 
lii;- with the utmost fury and violence. 

f ah were dressed like gentlemen, and wore the heavy 
daalL cloaks that were the fashion of the day. 

c»rie, who seemed the younger, was endeavoring, so it 
seemed to old Dan, to tear a bundle of what seemed like old 
rl JI;' s from the firm and fast grip of the other. 

'i he one with the bundle was shielding his face from the 
shower of fierce blows, when Mr. Nickelboy came up, and he 
seemed on the verge of exhaustion. His face was white and 
pallid and streaked with blood. 

N'Mlher of the combatants had observed I\Ir. Nickelboy, 
Th^^y seemed blinded by their insensate fury, and, with 
clinched teeth and flashing eyes, fought with the rage of 
demons for the precious bundle clasped to the heart of one 
of them. 

Mr. Nickelboy’s presence of mind returned in a second or 
so, and he uttered a loud cry for help. 

As he did so, the conflict was terminated by a heavy fall 
to the ground by the man with the bundle, who had been 
idled to the earth by a heavy blow on the chest. 

The other uttered a cry of triumph, and with a fiendish 
leer stooped and grasped the bundle; but. though fallen, the 
other had strength enough to cling to the treasure he had 
foil-'ll t so hard to retain. 

On seeing Mr. Nickelboy, the man uttered an oath, and^ 
shielding his face with his cloak, walked rapidly away. 

“ H».^ven bless us! ” exclaimed Mr. Nickelboy. kneeling over 
tlip prostrate figure. “What is the matter? Are you hurt? 
W1 10 . [—\v h at ” 

“ Hush!” replied the gentleman, with a groan, raising him¬ 
self upon his elbow and wiping the beads of perspiration 
from his forehead with a long, white hand- “ Hush I ’’ for Mr. 
.Nick-dboy had again opened his mouth to call for help. “ Do 
not call. I—I am not hurt. I—1—oh. Heaven! oh. Heaven!— 
a second Cain. Thank you”—as Mr. Nickelboy gave him his 
hand and helped him to rise, which he did with difficulty, 
clutching his preciou.s bundle fast and pre.ssing his disen- 
gntjed hand over his heart, “Thanks, thanks; 1 am better 
nnw. There is nothing you can get me. 1—1 
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And, half dreamily, he turned away. 

Mr. Nickelboy, more astonished by his abrupt departure, 
stared after him with a gaze of astonishment, which, how’- 
ever, turned to one of alarm—for the stranger staggered and 
fell. 

“Oh, let me help youl Let me call for help!” 

“ No, no! For Heaven’s sake, no. Do not call.” 

“ Very well. Try and raise yourself and catch hold of my 
arm. My shop is only a minute’s walk from here, just around 
the corner, and you can rest there and have a drop of brandy. 
Come, sir.” And he held out his arm. 

The stranger shook his head once more. 

“ I shall be well in a minute. Will you kindly loosen my 
handkerchief? Thanks.” 

Mr. Nickelboy uttered an exclamation of horror as he did 
so—it was full of blood. 

The gentleman shuddered. 

“ Ay, he struck hard and deep.” 

“ Bless me, sir, you must be hurt.” 

Old Dan gazed upon the handsome though worn and hag¬ 
gard face, which wore a dreamy expression, making the eyes 
appear to look miles away. Suddenly they were turned upon 
Dan’s honest face. 

“You saw the struggle?” he asked, faintly. 

“ Yes,” replied Dan. 

“ You heard? ” 

“ Nothing, excepting two cries.” 

“Heard no words—no threats?” 

“ Not a word.” 

“ Good! ” 

And, rising slowly, he placed his hand upon Mr. Nickelboy’s 
shoulder, and with a keen but troubled glance into his face, 
said : 

“ You have a kind, compassionate and honest face: your 
eyes speak your kind, tender heart. Oh, w^here is there any 
refuge? Oh. Cain, Cain!” 

Mr. Nickelboy’s tears started at the agony in the gentle¬ 
man’s voice. 

“You seem to be in great trouble; let me help you in my 
humble way,” he pleaded. 

“ You can. I will trust you. You saw me fight for some- 
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thing dearer than life. You will guess I did not defend a 
worthless prize so bravely. It is my dearest treasure on 
earth. I give you it to guard and keep.” 

Mr. Nickelboy started. Was the man insane? 

“I—I-” he stammered, and it flashed over him to call 

the police—the man must be mad. 

But the madman—if mad he really was—^\snth a low cry 
of pain, pressed the bundle once to his heart and then de¬ 
fiantly held it out to Mr. Nickelboy. 

“Take it quickly, or it will be too late.” he said, hurriedly. 
“ He may return and find it. Watch over it, guard it as you 
would your life, and be warned that if harm come to it from 
him I will arise from my very grave to avenge it.” 

“ But—but,” commenced Mr. Nickelboy. taking the bundle. 

“Hush—not a word. Y’ou ask for reward? It is here in 
this purse. Take it—take it, 1 say! ” he repeated, fiercely, as 
Mr. Nickelboy hesitated. “Use that and more will follow. 
Spare nothing and—remember!” 

Uttering these words with a rapid voice, and looking fear¬ 
fully around, the stranger drew his cloak over his breast and 
hurried away. Once more he turned back, however, and with 
a low sob of anguish put forth his hands as if to take the 
bundle, but as suddenly clasping his hands over his eyes, he 
muttered: 

“ No, no, safer there; he will not look for it there! ” 

Then he was lost in the darkness. 

For the space of ten minutes Mr. Nickelboy stood motion¬ 
less, staring after him like a statue, then with a start he 
hurried off home. Was it all a dream? Arriving at the shop 
he found Mrs. Nickelboy, who asked him what he had in the 
bundle when he laid it on the counter. 

“ Is it something you picked up? ” she asked. 

“ No, my dear, something I had given me,” he said, in a 
strange, scared whisper. 

“What is it?” she asked, curiously. 

“ I don’t know,” replied Dan. 

“ Don’t know! ” retorted Mrs. Dan. “ Who gave it you? ” 

“I don’t know that, either,” replied Mr. Nickelboy. looking 
half frightened. 

“Don’t know what it is! Don’t know w’ho gave it you! 
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Oh, Daniel!” cried Mrs. Nickelboy, a dreadful suspicion en¬ 
tering her bosom. “You ain’t been stealing?” 

“Stealing, no!” thundered Dan. “No, but Tve been 
a-dreaming or—something. Here, get me a knife, misses. 
I’m half scared with this. Don’t speak—don't say a word. 
There, the string is cut. There’s a treasure inside here.” 

“A treasure. Dan’l!” 

“Ay, a treasure. He said it fifty times. I—I—hello! ” 

By this time the shawls and ^Taps had been removed. 
The cry had come from Mr. Nickelboy by the sudden dis¬ 
covery that the treasure for which the mysterious gentleman 
had fought so fiercely was nothing more or less than a blue¬ 
eyed little girl. 

CHAPTER lY. 

WITHOUT REFERENCES. 

Tell me not in mournful numbers 
“Life is but an empty dream!” 

For the soul is dead that slumbers 
And things are not what they seem. 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And. departing, leave behind us. 

Footprints on the sands of time. 

♦ ♦ * • ♦ 

Still achieving, still pursuing 
Learn to labor and to wait. 

—Longfellow’s “ Psalm of Life.” 

No one is accursed by fate, 

No one so utterly desolate 
But some heart, though unknovsn. 

Responds unto his owm. 

—ENDYMIdN. 

On the corner of one of the most fashionable squares in 
the modern Babylon stood a large bouse known as the De 
Jerseys’. Therein lived Mr. De Jersey and his only son. They 
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had lived there for nearly twenty years, and from the first 
day of Mr. De Jersey’s tenantry—when he arrived in a post- 
chaise and four, bearing his infant son in his arms—to the 
time of which our story treats, the interest of his neighbors 
in him had never decreased. 

For there were several things intensely mysterious and in¬ 
teresting about him. He was a tall, dark gentleman, with a 
stern, haggard face and very dark black eyes deeply set in 
his head; a certain morose bearing about him, and, as a cli¬ 
max, a most peculiar habit of never appearing until dark, 
w hen at a regular hour—nine in summer, seven in winter— 
it was his invariable wont to emerge from the dark portals 
of the gloomy-looking house and w^end his w^ay through the 
square. 

Whither he went and w^hat the object of his evening jour¬ 
ney could never be discovered, although his next-door neigh¬ 
bor. a curious man, had spent one summer’s night in dogging 
him dowm to the water’s side, through the city and home 
again, with the praiseworthy intention of discovering the 
mystery. Added to this, it w'as knowm that the De Jerseys 
W’ere enormously rich. 

Mystery or no mystery, the inhabitants of the square were 
doomed to remain unsatisfied and discontented with per¬ 
petual endeavors to pierce the thick curtains that screened 
the large plate windows, or peer into the dim hall when the 
heavy door was opened to a chance tradesman. 

Visitors there w^re none. Father and son lived solitary 
and alone, seeing no one, speaking to no one, and as impene¬ 
trable as the Sphinx. We, being privileged, will open the 
door and peep into the large, handsomely furnished dining¬ 
room. 

.It is near Christmas, and there is a large fire burning in 
the old-fashioned stove. On either side of it sit the De 
Jerseys, father and son. 

The latter is reclining in an easy-chair, his fair face lit up 
by the dickering fire flame, his hands clasping his knees and 
his eyes sadly glancing every now and then at the motionless 
form of his father, who sits rigid and stern, gazing at the 
fire, his biws knit and his lips tightly closed, as if guarding 
Uie nameless secret which his neighbors fully credited him 
with possessing. 
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What was the youth talking of? Perhaps his short past, 
of which he can remember nothing scarcely save one dreary, 
monotonous sort of life, spent with a tutor and various grim 
and taciturn masters in the no less grim and gloomy house. 

Perhaps, straining far back, he can recall a vision of some 
far-off place, not one whit more cheerful, even more dismal, 
perchance. 

A bleak old house upon a bleaker hill. But this vision 
comes but faintly, and as he has never heard such a place or 
such a house spoken of by his father, he doubts their reality, 
and is fain to think that he never knew another home or 
birthplace than this dreary house in the square. 

A quiet, thoughtful youth is he, made thoughtful and 
speculative, even beyond his years, by the solitary life he 
has led. 

For what companion has the silent, hea^y-browed father 
been to him? 

Not once, since be can remember, has the stern face looked 
at him lovingly—not once have the dark eyes lit up with a 
paternal smile. 

Ever and always has the grim figure before him been strict 
guardian, monitor, counselor, and after a stern, unbending 
kind, a friend; but that immeasurably sacred thing—a father 
—never. 

For there was always a shadow, dark, dim. yet ever pres¬ 
ent, that divided Mr. De Jersey from the rest of mankind, 
and, most of all, from his son. 

“ Does he love me? ” wondered the youth, a spasm of pain¬ 
ful doubt crossing his heart as he sat opposite the stern be¬ 
ing that winter night. “ Does he wish me dead? Do I stand 
in his way, between him and some hope, some wealth, some 
ambition or gigantic purpose? Oh, powers of Heaven! 
Why is he not like the other fathers whom I have chanced 
to see—fond, ay, even proud of their sons?” And lost in 
bitter reverie, his suppressed emotion found vent in a deep 
sigh. 

His father glanced at him for a second, then returned to 
the glowing caverns in the red-hot coals. 

They sat for an hour in the same attitude, silent and lost 
in thought, then the father looked up suddenly and said in 
a deep voice: 
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** What is the. time, Clare? ” 

“ It has just struck ten, sir,” said the youth. 

“You are tired?” said the father. 

“ No, sir,” replied the youth, removing his hand from his 
face and rising with a sigh. 

“You look weary,” the elder man said. “And yet you are 
young.” 

The sigh arose again, but was suppressed as he replied: 

“ I am not tired, father, but I fear-” 

“ Not for me—not for me,” interrupted the father, slowly. 
“Fear not for me. I am old; life for me is past, but for you 
the shadow should not have come.” 

The young man looked around the room. 

“ It has never left me, sir,” he said, with a shudder. 

“It is dull for you,” said the father, noting the look and 
covering his face with his hands. “ Clare, would to Heaven 
that I could make it less dreary!” 

The youth started with astonishment at the unusually 
gentle tone, for the kind words his father had spoken to him 
since first he lisped his name could be counted on his ten 
fingers. 

“ Father,” he said, coming boldly forward and timidly 
resting his hand on the bent shoulder. “Father, you are 
weary. Tell me what it is that hangs over us—ay, around 
us on ever>" side—like a black pall, a huge shadow, an omi¬ 
nous cloud. Oh, father, tell me what is the nameless some¬ 
thing that has stood between us ever since I was born. Tell 
me. sir. I entreat you, that I may spend my life in trying to 
throw off the blackness.” 

In his excitement and loving energy he fell upon one knee 
and grasped his father’s arm tightly. 

Mr. De Jersey, the elder, bowed his face for one moment, 
and a shudder ran through his frame, so plainly that the 
son felt the arm within his grasp thrill again, then with a 
great effort he threw off the unusual emotion, and firmly 
releasing his arm, said, in the old cold tone, measured and 
icy: 

“Arise, Clare, T bid yon. You say there is a dark shadow 
between US and over us. Lad, if'there is, think you that it 
is lo be lifted after twenty years? You are tired—and filled 
with idle fancies.” 
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“Idle fancies, sir?” replied the youth, reproachfully. “Is 
it an idle fancy that I see you aged and broken, when other 
fathers, with older sons, are young and strong? Is it an idle 
fancy that this dismal house has a dark mystery that clings 
to the very walls? Is it an idle fancy that tells me I have a 
father in name and nothing else? Oh, call me not fanciful, 
sir. or if you will, help me to dispel the hideous thoughts 
that Hit around my bed at night and fill my waking thoughts 
with despair.” 

With his hand still held before his eyes, the father lis¬ 
tened to the stream of hurried talk and shuddered once more. 

“ They are fancies, I tell you once again. Glare.” he said. 
“ Would you anger me with them? If I am cold, silent—ay, 
gloomy, if you will—say ’tis some sorrow too deep, too dark 
to melt into the pasL” 

“Sorrow!” repeated the youth, with a flood of sympathy. 
“Oh, father! let me share it. Unlock those stern lips that 
have imprisoned your love for me so long. Unbosom your¬ 
self to me. your only son. and let us mourn and weep to¬ 
gether—ay, mourn and weep, suffer and be silent together; 
for even that were better than that I should longer watch the 
black shadow and know that it divides us forever and for¬ 
evermore.” 

“Enough! enough!” cried the father, rising hastily from 
his chair, and pushing aside the hand once more laid upon 
his arm. “ I am weary, Clare, and will go to my room,” and 
with head bent do^m and eyes darkly fixed on the floor, Mr. 
De Jersey fled from the pleading voice, to which he was 
afraid to listen. 

The son, left alone, walked to and fro, his arms folded 
tightly across his breast, and his low, agitated lips mutter¬ 
ing: 

“In vain! in vain! At last I have spoken—at last I have 
tried to break do\\m the barrier of ice that separates me from 
him. But in vain. The dark secret, if there is one. is a 
secret still. The veil that hides his heart from me is un¬ 
riven yet, and I am his son in name only, yet—he is my 
father, a .shadow and a mockery, now and forevermore!” 

The thought was almost too bitter to bear, and the outflow¬ 
ing heart, thirsting to pour its filial love upon the sacred 
altar of his father’s bosom, gave utterance to its emotion in 
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a deep groan. Then, as if with an effort, the youth threw 
off the fit of black and despairing grief, and, hastily travers¬ 
ing the hall, caught up his hat and left the house. 

The night was dark, and, half blinded* by his feelings, Clare 
De Jersey rushed through the dark squares and dimly lighted 
streets into the crowded thoroughfares, where the glare of 
the gaudily decked shops so confused him that, stopping 
short, with an air of bewilderment, he accidentally pushed 
a passer-by aside. 

Hastily turning to apologize, he saw that the sufferer from 
his inattention was a young girl, whose beauty was height¬ 
ened by the flush of modest confusion with which she bent to 
his prayer for pardon to recover the basket he had knocked 
from her arm. 

With a quick gesture he had lifted it before her hand 
could touch it, and uncovering his head, politely begged her 
to allow him to carry it for her. 

She blushed again and looked displeased, but his frank, 
earnest eyes belied her fears, and murmuring something in a 
soft, musical voice, she held out her hand for it with a shake 
of her golden head. 

Still uncovered, he pleaded again, and the girl, uncertain 
how to act, hung her head, and replied that her home was 
but a little distance, and she could carry her basket as she 
had often done before. 

“ Then, if not for your sake, at least for mine, grant my 
request,” said the youth, eagerly. “If you do not, I assure 
you that I shall not close my eyes to-night for sorrow for 
my clumsiness.” 

Seeing her hesitate he slung the basket on his arm and 
they proceeded. 

Neither spoke again until the crowded street had been left 
behind, two quiet streets were passed, and the girl stopped 
before a small chandler’s shop. 

” Your home? ” said the youth. 

" Yes,” she said, holding her hand for the basket; ** I thank 
you very much.” 

He was about to reply, gazing at her with respectful ad¬ 
miration, when the door opened and an old man, with a mild, 
gt'Mlle face, enshrined in a wreath of white hair, said: 

“Daisy! Ar«? you there—wtio is that?” 
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The girl blushed again and whispered in his ear. 

“ Carried your basket, Daisy? It was kind of him/’ said 
the old man, and turning to Glare, he said: 

“ It was kind of you, very kind of you, to carry the basket 
for our little Daisy, and Daisy thanks you.” 

“ The thanks are on my side,” replied the youth, still gaz¬ 
ing at the girl’s beautiful face as if his eyes were chained 
there. ” I was careless enough to hurt her as I passed in the 
street, and she w^as good enough to show her forgiveness by 
letting me guard her safely home.” 

” Kind, very kind,” murmured the old man, looking at the 
speaker’s face keenly, and reading nothing bad there, but on 
the contrary, a youthful earnestness and innocence vastly 
unusual, he continued: “Will you walk in, sir? We are 
humble folk, as you see—^but we know how to be grateful 
for a kindness, especially if it is done for our Daisy.” 

The girl had already glided past them and entered the 
house: the young man, still looking after her. shook his head 
absently, and dreamily turned away. 

“ Dear me! dear me! ” muttered the old man, looking after 
his graceful form. “A good face, a handsome face. I—I— 
bless me, I must have seen it before! ” 

Then, humming a tune, he called to the lad to put up the 
shutters, and singing still in a thin, cheery voice, entered the 
house. 

Meanwhile the youth retraced his steps, walking on air, 
deaf to the busy world around him, blind to the glitter and 
the glare of the crowded street—hearing nothing but the 
girl’s sweet voice, seeing nothing but the vision of the gentle 
face and childlike eyes. 

The dark room and the bitter burden, the hot eager words 
he had poured forth—ay. even to his father, and the dark 
shadow that divided him and his son—were forgotten, thrust 
aside from his memory by the passing vision of a beautiful 
face. 

That night as he lay turning on his bed, Clare De Jersey, 
son of the mysterious, gloomy and morose father, was in 
love with the blue-eyed daughter of the keeper of a chand¬ 
ler’s shop. 

Yet. with the first tide of this new feeling, rushed a 
noble resolution to his heart. 
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As he lay there, thinking of his father’s coldness and the 
yonng girl he felt he already loved, he determined to cast 
aside his position and appear as her lover in the character 
of a hard-working, struggling man. 

Not only did his love prompt him to this step, but his pride. 

How could he longer take the means of subsistence and 
lu^ry from the hand which gave it to him so coldly, so 
haughtily? 

No. Unknown to his father he would seek some means of 
obtaining a livelihood and win a home, or rather a nest, for 
the beautiful bird he felt certain—so hopeful is young and 
true love—of drawing to his breast. 

With this resolution, strengthened by the dawn, he arose 
early, and dressing himself in his plainest clothes, taking 
care to lay aside the valuable jewelry he usually wore, he 
left the house, and walked hurriedly in the direction of the 
city. 

So secluded had been his life, and so unused was he to 
the most ordinary everyday scenes, that the noise and bustle 
of the city confused and startled him, but wdsely determining 
to show no sign of the perplexity and hesitation that filled 
his brain, he endeavored to look as composed and preoccupied 
as tlie carew’orn faces rushing past him, and pushed his w'ay 
into a quiet street leading out of Cheapside. 

Here he stopped to rest a moment, and looking around, 
tried to form some plan of action. 

His wondering gaze settled upon the w’indow^s of the house 
opposite to w’here he stood, the wire blinds of which bore 
this announcement: “James Brown, Accountant.” 

Remembering that he had been praised for his aptness at 
figures by his tutor, Clare determined to enter and ask for 
employment as clerk. 

Pushing open the green baize door he found himself in a 
small office crowded with shelves and desk.s. Upon the for¬ 
mer were placed rows of green-backed ledgers. 

As he entered, a short, gentlemanly-looking man, dressed 
in almost clerical black, arose and came forward. 

Clarf saw’ by his manner that he expected a client, and not 
an applicant for employment, and felt a consequent embar¬ 
rassment. 

In vain striving to still the beating of his heart, he said; 
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“ Can I see Mr. James Brown?” 

“ My name is Brown, sir,” replied the gentleman, reaching 
forward a chair. “What may be your businevss?” 

“ I have come to ask you,” commenced Clare, with a painful 
flush, “if you require a clerk?” 

The accountant’s manner changed instantly from the po¬ 
litely deferential to the concisely businesslike. 

“ Ah! ” he said, walking back to the desk and resuming his 
pen. but fixing a keen scrutiny upon Clare instead of wTiting. 
“ What office were you in last? ” 

“ I have been in no office,” said Clare, regaining a little con¬ 
fidence by the reflection that he w^as doing nothing dishonor¬ 
able, and had, therefore, nothing for wdiich to tremble. 

“ Well, wiiat house of business, then? It is the same 
thing.” 

“I have never been in a house of business of any kind.” 
replied Clare. “Should you employ me, this w’ould be the 
first situation I have had.” 

The accountant raised his eyebrows in surprise. 

“ How’ long have you been employing yourself, then?” he 
asked. 

“ With my tutors,” commenced Clare, but remembering that 
he had determined to conceal his real station, he added more 
discreetly, “ At home, sir.” 

“ Ah,” said the accountant, upon w'hom the sudden hesita¬ 
tion w'as not lost. “ What is your name? ” 

Now^ although Clare had resolved to keep his real name 
a secret, he had, strangely enough, forgotten to fix upon a 
new' one, and at the sudden question, unused to dissimulation, 
he replied: 

“ Clare-” then stopped, with a crimson flush. 

“What is the Christian name?” said the accountant, w*ho 
had not noticed the rising color. 

“ Clare,” w'as the reply. 

‘"Oh, Clare Clare, eh?” said the accountant. 

“ Yes,” said Clare, with an inw'ard thankfulness at getting 
through the difficulty so cleanly. “Clare Clare.” 

“ .\nd w'hat do you know' of this profession?” said the ac¬ 
countant. “ Nothing, I suppose.” 

“T am afraid very little,” said Clare, his heart sinking. 
“ I—I am quick at figures.” 
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“Speak any foreign languages?” asked the accountant. 

“ French, German, Italian and Spanish,” said Clare. 

The accountant looked up with an interested air. 

“The whole four lluently?” he asked, in a more gracious 
tone. 

“ Y-e-s,” said Clare, reluctant to speak so favorably of his 
accomplishments, though really an excellent linguist. 

“Ah! ” said the accountant. “ Well, I do not want a clei'k, 
mind; but—well, perhaps 1 could make room for one—■ 
though not a high salary, mind; certainly not at a high 
salary.” 

“ I do not require a high salary—to start with,” said Clare. 

“ Hem! Well, suppose we say a pound a week, eh?” 

Clare inclined his head. 

“ 1 thank you, sir,” he said, at the same moment thinking 
how many weeks' wages he had flung away with indifference 
and thoughtlessness. 

“ Til at will do, eh?” said the accountant. “Well, I will 
trouble you for your address and a reference or two.” 

Clare started and lookf*d blank. 

This was a move on the board for w-hich he was totally 
unprepared. 

For a few moments he was silent, the accountant’s eyes 
fixed keenly upon his; then, in a clear, steady voice, although 
his heart beat quickly, he said: 

“ Sir, there are reasons why 1 cannot give you my address 
or any references. I am taking this step uriknown to every 
one. I have but one relation and no friends. From this one 
relation I am keeping this thing a secret, from motives of 
pride, not dishonor. If you cannot, or, rather, will not be¬ 
lieve me, I must seek elsewhere for what I require.” 

Having said the last sentence firmly, he turned toward 
the door; but the accountant, after stroking his chin for an 
instant wdth an air of extreme calculation, said: 

“ Stop a moment, Mr. Clare, please. You must be aware, 
although as is evident, you are unused to business forms, 
that it is quite contrary to ordinary practice to engage a 
clerk without a character and—I do not wish to hurt your 
feelings—without a fixed place of residence.” 

Clare bowed. 

“ I acknowiedge the truth of what you say, sir; but again 
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I must repeat that it is impossible to give you the inform:.- 
tion and the guarantee you require.” 

“ May I ask for some definite reason? ” asked the account¬ 
ant 

Clare hesitated. 

“ Half an explanation would lead to a whole one,” he said, 
firmly but respectfully. 

“Well! well!” said the accountant, sighing vexatiously, “ I 
suppose I must be satisfied. You will not blame me if, in 
engaging you, I refrain from giving you my entire confidence 
at first? ” 

Clare smiled, sadly. 

“ On the contrary, I cannot expect anything but distrust,” 
be said, “ and only hope to outlive it.” 

“ That’s well said,” replied the accountant. “ And now we 
will arrange matters. The hours are from nine to seven. 
Your duties at first will consist of copying accounts and cor¬ 
recting statements, afterward the foreign correspondence 
will be—ahem!—intrusted to your care.” 

Clare could not help thinking that there were many req¬ 
uisites for the pound, but thankfully inclined his head. 

“When shall you be ready to commence?” said the ac¬ 
countant. 

“ To-morrow, if you wish, sir.” replied Glare. 

“ Very good. To-morrow, then, at nine,” said the account¬ 
ant, and, with a “ good-morning,” he dismissed the new clerk. 

Clare drew a deep breath of relief and satisfaction as he 
made his way into the street again, and on his road to the 
gloomy square felt his heart more buoyant and free, and held 
his head more erect than ever before. 

Now he was on a fair way to independence and the pos¬ 
session of the golden-haired girl with whom be bad fallen 
in love at first sight. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TRUSTED. 

Flowers are lovely—^love is flower-like; 

Friendship is a sheltering tree. — Coleridge. 

To see her is to love her, 

And love but her forever. —^Burns., 

There’s a divinity that shapes our ends. 

Rough-hew them how we will. 

—SlL\KESPEARE. 

On the following morning Glare De Jersey rose early, par¬ 
took of a light breakfast of bread and milk—for he knew not 
how soon he should be compelled to fare as frugally—and, 
without having seen his father, who had kept his room for 
the last few days, repaired to the accountant’s office, push¬ 
ing the green baize door open as the clock struck nine. 

Immediately he was introduced to his desk by a fellow 
clerk, and found upon it a number of closely written sheets 
for copying. 

At these and similar tasks he was employed the whole day, 
with the exception of an hour for dinner and half hour for 
tea. which spare time he spent in eating a roll and a piece of 
cheese at an old-fashioned tavern—luncheon bars were un- 
knowTi seventy years ago—and in an excursion around the 
neighborhood, which was as strange a one to him as to the 
Essex farmer, by whose side he stood gazing at St. Paul’s. 

As the clock struck seven he, following the example of the 
older clerks, put aside his work and reached for his hat, 
which hung upon a peg above his head. 

Walking toward home, he could scarcely persuade himself 
that it was not all a dream. In the richly furnished yet 
dreaiy'-looking dining-room a well appointed dinner was 
served. 

“Shall I ring for the soup, sir?” said the butler, meeting 
him at the door with a puzzled face. 

“ I have dined, Simmons,” replied Clare; and after ascer¬ 
taining (hat his father had been served in his own room, he 
left the house again. 

3x 
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With no settled purpose he walked through the square lost 
in though^ and after a few minutes’ abstraction, recovered 
to find himself in the crowded thoroughfare in which be had 
met the girl lie had heard the old man call “ Daisy.” 

To turn and w'alk in the direction of the little chandler's 
shop seemed a natural consequence, and with his heart beat¬ 
ing even faster than it had done in the accountant's ofiice. 
he found himself before the humble abode of the golden¬ 
haired girl. 

Another young man, longing as he did to pass the portals 
of the sacred dovecote, w’^ould have hit upon the device of 
purchasing some trifling article and entering into conversa¬ 
tion wuth the old man, her father. 

But this was Clare’s first love passage, and the soul of 
honor, he could not bring himself to perpetrate even such a 
mild and ordinary piece of deceit. 

After looking at the window for a moment, he walked 
boldly in, very much as he had entered the accountant’s office 
the day before, and. advancing to the counter, wished the 
white-haired old man behind it “ Good-evening.” 

“Good-evening, sir,” replied Mr. Nickelboy, for that was 
the name over the shop door. “ I hope I see you well, sir. I 
—I think I have seen your face—oh. bless my forgetful heart, 
yes, you’re the young gentleman who carried our Daisy's 
basket home, ain’t you, sir?” 

Clare nodded. 

“ I w^as passing—this evening,” he said, “ and—^and—I 
thought I w’ould stop to ask if she had recovered from the 
alarm my aw^kwardness had caused her.” 

“ Oh, dearie me, yes,*’ replied the old man, with a good- 
natured smile. “ She wasn’t afraid, I thank you, sir. Daisy 
is a good, brave girl—a good, brave girl, sir—and don’t mind 
going to and from her work alone. Not as such a gentle 
fiower should go through the crowded streets alone, but you 
see, sir, I am an old man and I’ve this business” (the air of 
simple pride with wiiich the old man looked around his 
shop would have befitted a merchant prince looking around 
his palatial office 1, “ and there’s this business to be attended 
to. Not as I do it all myself, because I don’t. There’s the 
missus always ready to give a helping hand, always no matter 
whether its firew^ood or needles, though her sight is not 
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suited to them last as it was once,” added Mr. Nickelboy, with 
another smile and a sigh. 

“And your daughter, does she not help you?” asked Clare, 
looking around upon the cheese, butter, candles and soap, 

“Bless you, sir, no!” exclaimed Mr. Nickelboy, with a 
strange earnestness. “Daisy is a perfect lady. She does 
n.'thing except larn the millinery, wdiich, I am told, she is 
wonderfully clever at, bless her! Mrs. Nickelboy do say that 
she will be a wonderful good hand at making bonnets and 
all them kind of things.” 

Clare was silent, picturing the golden head bent over a 
mas> of ribbons, the tiny fingers plying the rapid needle. 

The old man dispelled the vision by saying: 

“ I expect her here directly, sir; it’s close upon her time, 
and Daisy is never a minute late. Ah, here she is,” ex¬ 
claimed Mr. Nickelboy, looking through the window and 
lighting his good-natured old face with a loving smile of wel¬ 
come. 

The next instant the light figure of the girl tripped into 
the shop and, not seeing Clare, who stood in the shadow, she 
took the old man’s face between her hands, and, with a coo 
of greeting, kissed him. 

The old man, chuckling, looked over at Clare, and the girl, 
following the direction of his glance, turned and saw him. 

“ Father,” she said, ‘‘you did not tell me- 

‘‘You didn’t give me time,” chuckled the old man. “Did 
she, sir?” 

Clare shook his head, with a smile. 

“ It was my fault, though I did not mean to hide. I seem 
fated to frighten you.” he added, in a regretful manner. 

“ You have not frightened me now, neither did you the 
other night,” the girl replied, lifting her trusting blue eyes 
to bis dark ones. 

“ There, T told you so,” echoed the old man. “ You did not 
frighten her, and she is very much obliged to you—ain’t you, 
Daisy? ” 

“ It was very kind.” murmured the girl. 

“ I am glad to hear that you were not frightened,” said 
Clai". too much under the gaze of the blue eyes to know what 
In* was saying. “And now I think I will go. Do you walk 
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home every night alone? ” he broke off suddenly to ask, with 
a bright flush. 

“ Yes,” she said, with a look of wonder at his question. 

“Always alone? Might I”—turning to the old man— 
“ would you let me bring her home every night? She ”—he 
hurried on, seeing a look of uncertainty and doubt, almost 
suspicion, upon the old man’s simple face—“she might be 
hurt. Some rude fellow or other might knock against her, 
as I did the other night; crossing the road, the cabs and 
carriages—trust me, sir, and let me escort your daughter 
through the crow'ded streets to your door. Belie^’^e me, I 
mean no ill, on my honor, sir.” 

Here he stopped. So hurried had been the flow of strange 
w^ords with which he had pressed his strange request, that 
Mr. Nickelboy had not a chance to put in a word, but now he 
turned to Daisy, and, drawing her to him, said: 

“ You make a kind offer, good sir, and looking at your face, 
I think you mean Daisy and me—for what hurts Daisy hurts 
me—no harm. But far be it for me to speak for her; she 
shall speak for herself. Daisy,” he continued, addressing 
the girl, who stood with downcast eyes and trembling lips, at 
his side—“ Daisy, the young gentleman has offered to see 
you safe home nights—what do you say, my birdie, yes or 
no?” 

For a moment she was silent, then lifting her eyes with 
the same trusting look to the eager ones of Clare, she said, in 
a low’ voice: 

“ Father, T do not know’ w’hat to say. It would be ungrate¬ 
ful to refuse.” 

“You say yes!” exclaimed Clare, fervently. “Y'ou hear, 
she says yes.” 

“ She do, so she do,” said Mr. Nickelboy; “ and now’, sir. 
perhaps you will be so kind as to step into the little parlor 
and have a w^arm before you go on your w’alk. We are very 
humble, sir, very humble.” 

Clare followed them into the little parlor, where an old 
lady, w’ho was introduced by Air. Nickelboy as his ‘good 
missus,” and wdio posse.ssed a face as sweet natured and 
simple as her husband, was sitting by the fire. 

She made room for Clare to warm himself, the old man 
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standing- opposite and regarding the youthful face with a 
half-troubled, half-kindly air. 

Suddenly Clare looked up and said: 

I ana afraid, sir, by the way in which you address me, 
you think me a-” 

Here he paused. 

The old man started at the strange speech, but finished for 
him. 

“ A gentleman.” 

Clare nodded. 

“T hope I am,” he said, with a smile; “but it is scarcely 
the word I wanted. Perhaps you think me rich, and of good 
position. You have confided to my care the greatest treas¬ 
ure you have. I must—nay, I do willingly confide in you. 
I am neither rich nor of station. I am an accountant’s clerk, 
at so small a salary per week that I am seeking for an hum¬ 
bler lodging than I now possess.” 

As he finished, the old man’s face cleared, and with a crow 
of delight he held out his hand. 

“Now, old Dan’s satisfied!” he exclaimed, joyfully. “Do 
you know, young sir, I was fearful, yes, very fearful, I 
thought—^you’ll forgive me—that you might be one of those 
who prowl around seeking whom they might devour—you 
understand me, sir?” 

But Clare’s puzzled gaze convinced him that he did not, 
and. with a slight look of wonder at such innocence, the old 
man went on: 

‘ And when you asked, so strange-like, to be allowed to 
see our Daisy home, I thought—forgive mo again—I was 
right for certain; but I knew if I said ‘no,’ you’d follow her 
o’ nights, for all an old man like me said ‘ no.’ Ah, I was 
fearful, I was fearful. And I meant to warn my birdie. But 
now”—and his voice cleared as he wiped the tears from his 
eyes—“ there’s a load off my heart to find you’re what you 
are—honest, hard-working, like herself.” 

Clare arose and seized the hand held out to him. 

“You trust me, then?” he asked. 

“ I do,” said Mr. Nickelboy. “And if T am wrong, may his 
vengf^ance, the vengeance he swore nigh upon twenty years 
ago, fall upon your head, not mine,” he added, in an inaudible 
and tremulous murmur. 
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In a few minutes, Daisy, who had left the room to remove 
her warm shawl and hat, entered, and, going to a drawer, 
drew from it a snowy tablecloth. 

At the warning of supper, Glare arose, but Mr. Nickelboy 
pressed him so eagerly to remain and take “a bit of sup” 
with them, and his entreaties were so warmly echoed by the 
old lady, that Clare sank into his chair again, stealing a 
glance every now and then at the gentle girl, who set about 
her wonted task with a quiet, earnest air, and made him 
more in love with her than ever. 

The tablecloth being crooned by a double Gloucester, a 
plate of shining butter and a crusty loaf, Clare was invited 
to draw near and partake of it. 

By chance his chair was placed opposite Daisy’s, and fas¬ 
cinated by the deep blue eyes, he ate little, but supped well 
of love glances. 

Mr. Nickelboy had to leave his crust several times to at¬ 
tend on the customers, and then Daisy always waited, taking 
up her piece of bread and butter again as he entered; in this 
and other little things, such as replenishing his glass with 
the sparkling ale directly it was emptied, and putting aside 
the lamp when its light fell too much in the old man's eyes, 
she showed her love for him. 

All this Clare noted, and something else besides, and that 
was that, although the old man and girl evidently entertained 
for each other the deepest afifection, their manner lacked 
something of that usual between father and daughter. 

Daisy was more attentive, more tender and loving than 
most daughters, and, most marked of all, the old man's man¬ 
ner was tinged with a tone of respect. 

By no single act of Mr. Nickelboy’s did this become im¬ 
pressed upon Clare, but still impressed it was: and it per¬ 
haps awoke him to the fact that the gentle, beautiful girl 
bore about her a certain difference, not only in appearance, 
but in voice, in manner, and in tone, to the good old man 
and his simple, honest-hearted wife. 

When she spoke, which was but seldom. Clare noticed a 
ring of music entirely at variance with the old man’s cheery 
notes. Her hands were as small and white as an aristocrat's, 
wdiile her features were distinguished by that clear, clean 
molding usually confined to the nobly born. 
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All this Clare noted in a dreamy sort of way, and when 
he arose to say good-night, which he did with a strange re¬ 
luctance, and held her tiny hand in his, he was struck by the 
sudden fancy that he had met her years and years ago, and 
the fancy remained with him as he walked home, mingling 
in his sleep with his dreams of her beautiful face and gentle 
voice. 

^ # ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ★ 

Had Clare not been so entirely in love’s dreamland he 
would have seen, as he emerged from Mr. Nickelboy’s shop 
door, the ragged figure of a beggar, who, shivering in the 
cold, stood watching him, and after he moved quickly away, 
followed him with stealthy feet and threatening eyes. 


Next day Clare returned to his work again punctually, and 
sitting do^m to his desk, worked with the same unremitting 
diligence. 

He worked hard, not only because he considered it his 
duty, but because he wished to kill the time, which seemed 
terribly long. 

At last the hour of seven struck and he was free. 

With a heart throbbing with excitement he hurried toward 
Oxford Street, and ten minutes before Daisy’s time, stood 
wailing for her at a little distance from the huge, gayly lit 
emporium, trying to tempt the dragging minutes into speed 
by choosing the expensive silk dresses, in fancy, for his 
gentle love. 

Presently he saw the door open and she tripped forth. 
At the corner he came forward, and held out his hand for 
the little workbasket with a smile. 

“ I am here, you see,” he said; “you have not repented of 
your kindness and intend sending me away?” 

“ No,” she said, in a low voice. ” But the kindness is on 
your part, I think.” 

“ No,” he said, fervently, then added: “ Have you been 
working hard to-day?” 

” Yes,” she replied, with a smile* “ I have a great deal to 
learn.” 

” What do you do all day?” asked Clare, with an eager in¬ 
terest. 
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“ Work,” she replied, with a low ripple of laughter. 

“Sewing?” he said, with the puzzled look of male igno¬ 
rance in such matters. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ making bonnets and dresses and all kinds 
of needlework. I am very slow at any,” she added, with a 
sigh. 

“'Your impatience makes you think so,” he said. 

“ Do you think so? ” turning her eager eyes to his. “ I am 
so anxious to learn,” she continued. 

“Why?” he ^sked. 

“ To help father,” she replied, with a look of surprise at 
his question. “ Poor father works hard all day long: he is 
old, and should rest. To-day, as I came to work, I saw an 
old lady and gentleman seated in a beautiful easy carriage. 

I would like my father and my mother to rest and be happy, v 
to have a carriage and plenty of servants to wait upon them.” 

“And for yourself?” Clare asked, gazing admiringly at 
her eager eyes and listening reverently to her tender voice. 

“ Oh, I am young and strong,” replied Daisy with another 
smile; “I do not want a carriage and a great house with a 
number of sers'ants. It is for father—for father, who is old 
and wants rest.” 

“ You do not look strong,” said Clare, a sudden pang of 
anxiety shooting across his heart as he looked down at her 
face, shining, pale and beautiful in the garish light of a street 
lamp. “ You w'ork too hard. I have read of crowded work¬ 
rooms, stifling and poisonous-” 

He stopped, his voice low and tremulous. 

The girl laughed gently. 

“ Oh. yes. I am strong,” she said, “ and the room we work 
in—there are not many of us—is large and healthy. No one 
would be made ill by being in it^—even all day.” 

“Thank Heaven!” murmured Clare. 

“And you—do you work hard?” asked Daisy, looking up 
at his face innocently, which flushed with a thrill of delight 
at her question. Could it be that she felt any interest in him 
already? 

“ Not so hard as I ought,” he replied, smiling. 

“ Not so hard as father? ” she asked. 

He hesitated, and before he could reply the girl, with a 
loud cry, shrank close to his side. 
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Turning sharply, with the intention of striking, if he could, 
whoever might have startled her, Clare, to his surprise, saw 
nothing save the bent form of an old beggar, who was walk¬ 
ing away from them. 

“ What was it? ” he asked, eagerly. 

“N-nothing,” she said, trembling. “At least I think not. 
I fancied some one—^some one was following close to my 
eltiow. It was only my fancy,” she said, with a smile. “ I 
am sui‘e it was only my fancy.” 

“ 1 see no one near,” said Clare. “ I will run back.” 

“ No, no,” she said, eagerly. “ I am sure—indeed I am— 
it was only my fancy. Let us walk on.” 

“ You must lake my arm, then,” he said, artfully, and she, 
without thinking, rested her hand, which still trembled, on 
his strong arm. 

“ How glad I am that you were not alone,” said Clare, 
speaking softly and bending over her downcast face. 

“ I should have been if you had not been with me,” she re¬ 
plied, gratefully. 

Then they were silent until they reached the house, when 
Clare held out his hand. 

“ Will you not come in? ” she said, in a surprised tone. 
“Father will be sorry if you go without wishing him good¬ 
evening and giving him an opportunity to thank you/’ 

“Wish him good-evening for me,” said Clare, who was 
sorely tempted, but felt that he would be intruding; “and 
as for the thanks. 1 know whose they are to pay—mine.” 

“ Good-night,” she said, holding out her hand with a slight 
flush on her face, “ and thank you.” 

Before he could turn away the door opened and old Dan 
came out. 

“Not going so suddenly, surely?” he said. 

“Yes,” said Clare, shaking his hand. “I have—an—ap¬ 
pointment,” he stammered. 

“ Well, if you must go,” said the old man, “ I will not keep 
you, except to say how grateful I am. Well, well,” as Clare 
shook his head with a slight frown. “ T won’t say any more 
then. By the bye, didn’t you say last night that you weren’t 
as comfortable in your lodgings as you should like? ” 

Clare nodded. 

“ Well, now,” said old Dan, gleefully, “ I told the missus 
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that as well as the rest you told me. T never keep anything 
from her, bless her heart I and she remembered that there 
was a room to let opposite. W^ell, she went over to look at 
it to-day, and says it is a nice, healthy room, and the people 
look clean and homely. She asked the rent, too—give me a 
woman for thoughtfulness, say I—and heard as it were three 

shillings a week. Now if that will do, Mr. -” 

Clare,” said Clare, flushing as he remembered that he 
had not told them his name, and felt how much they had 
trusted him. 

“ Mr. Clare,” continued the old man, “ it would be none the 
less pleasant to him, I said, for being near friend? tfor we 
make so bold as to call ourselves by that name), where he 
can drop in of an evening, and find a homely welcome.” 

Glare’s eyes filled, and he was obliged to turn from the 
actual picture of the kind-hearted, white-haired old man 
and the mental picture of the dark, stern being who called 
him son. 

W'hich of the two would his grateful heart have chosen to 
have called father? 

For a moment he could not speak: then as the lump in his 
throat grew less, he said, grasping the old man’s hand with 
a strong, affectionate clasp: 

“Your own true heart must thank you, I cannot. Until I 
saw the light in this shop window I was alone in the wor- i. 
Now a new world of honor, friendship—ay, more, love ha- 
opened up to me.” 

“You’ll have the room, then?” said Mr. Dan, not unmoved 
at the sight of his emotion, though he could not fathom it' 
cause. 

“ Yes, Heaven bless you! Good-night,” said Clare, and onee 
more shaking old Dan’s hand, he turned and walked quickly 
away. 

But not unfollowed, for, as on the previous evening, a 
ragged figure walked stealthily after him. 

On reaching the house in the square, which to him would 
soon cease to be home. Clare, after refusing the dinner set 
out in the dining-room, desired Mr. De Jersey’s servant, a 
man who had become gray in hi? service, to ask his father 
if he would see him for a few minutes. 

The old man, bowing respectfully, went with the message, 
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but returned (fuickly with the reply that Mr. De Jersey had 
requested him to tell Mr. Clare that he wished to be alone. 

" Is my father ill?” asked Glare. 

“No, sir,” replied the old man, “but—but-” 

“ Speak out,” said Glare, “ why do you hesitate? ” 

“ He is in one of his silent moods, sir,” said the servant, 
reluctantly, “ and has been so for days.” 

Clare took pen and paper and wTOte a few lines: 

“Father, I wished to ask your permission to withdraw 
from the roof which gives me its shelter so coldly, and 
seemingly so grudgingly. To-night is the last night I spend 
within its walls; though still remembering my filial duly, I 
will come at some hour each day to receive your commands.” 

Sadly and sorrowfully he bade the old man to deliver the. 
note to his master, and with a hea\^ heart, notwithstanding 
the flame of love burned within it, ascended to his room. 
CK*er his head, within his inmost soul, and around about him, 
there seemed to hang the deep shadow of some coming catas¬ 
trophe. 


CHAPTER VI. 

DEFIED. 

Beat happy stars, timing with things below, 

Beat with my heart, more blest than heart can tell. 
Blest, but for some dark undercurrent of woe, 

That seems to draw—but it shall not be so; 

Let all be well, let all be well. 

—Tennyson’s “Maud.” 


A WEEK passed. 

Clare had taken possession of his modest little room in 
Great Snoram Street and felt independent. 

According to his w’ord to his father, he had left the house 
in the square, but called there every day to receive any mes¬ 
sage his father might have for him. But none was ever 
brought him. 

On the second day of his calling the old manservant had 
brought him a small package directed to him in his father's 
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writing. Clare desired him to remain while he opened it, 
hoping that it would contain some word of affection he might 
cling to as a saving straw. 

But the contents proved to be a small roll of bank notes, 
■with the \ arious diamonds he had purposely left in his dress¬ 
ing-room, accompanied by a note written in lead pencil, run¬ 
ning thus: 

“ The same amount—in notes—will be at your command 
each month, as long as your whim continues.” 

On the back of this note Clare wrote, with a flushed face: 

“ I asked for a father’s love, not his gold, and though still 
imploring for the former, will not now or ever accept the 
latter alone.” 

Repacking it with the bank notes and jewelry, he desired 
the old man to return them to his father. 

By thus refusing his father’s coldly offered help, he threw 
himself upon his own resources, and boldly determined to 
starve rather than live by such icy charity. 

When the end. of the week came, Mr. Bro^m came to him 
just before the leaving hour struck and handing him a sov¬ 
ereign wrapped in an envelope, said: 

“ Mr. Glare, your money. I cannot do less than accompany 
it with a word of approbation and pleasure. Here is a batch 
of this night’s mail—you will see some foreign letters among 
them—perhaps you can give them your attention early Mon¬ 
day morning. Should you dispatch the next week’s work as 
this has been accomplished, I shall have the pleasure of— 
well—yes, raising your salary by one half, making it thirty 
shillings.” 

This stately speech was concluded by an offer of the hand 
and a kindly good-by, and Glare, as he hurried oft* to his new 
home, felt a thrill of honest pride that was as strange as it 
was delightful to his honest heart. 

“ Thirty shillings.” he muttered, with a flush of secret 
hope. “ I have read in novels of men being married and 
happy on a hundred pounds a year. Thirty shillings is not 
a long way off. Courage, Clare, courage, and you may yet 
wear the flower at your heart.” 

Still filled with the new and delicious sense of happiness, 
he started off on his nightly mission of love—the escort of 
Daisy from her work to her home. 
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Ten minutes before her time, as usual, he was w^aiting at 
the corner of the street at which Daisy's emporium was situ¬ 
ated. anxiously w-atching the door at which he expected her 
to trip out, when his attention was attracted to a beggar who 
seemed similarly employed to himself—namely, watching the 
milliner’s shop. 

Something in the man’s face—a certain air of better days, 
together with an eager, wistful expression that made his 
eyes bright and sparkling—set Clare w’ondering in a curious, 
listless manner, what could be his object; and thankful for 
anything that would while away the time of waiting, he 
withdrew into the shadow of the wall and w'atched him 
closely. 

A moment afterward the graceful form of Daisy appeared 
at the door, and he was surprised and startled to see that the 
beggar, who had never removed his eyes from the shop, 
started forward with a strange cry. 

Still wondering, Clare determined to remain in the shadow 
a moment longer, and was rewarded for his patience by see¬ 
ing the beggar leap forward, and, muttering something, 
stretch forth his hand to Daisy. 

The gentle girl, looking down at his bent form with a pity¬ 
ing look, placed a penny in his hand, and, murmuring some 
soft words of pity, passed on. 

The beggar looked after her for some moments with a 
strange light upon his face, and Clare saw him press the 
coin to his lips with a ferv'ent gesture such as might move 
the lips of a devotee kissing the feet of his patron saint. 

Tlien Clare came forward, flushed with delight at the 
beautiful blush with w^hich the girl met him, and walking 
on air as her little hand lay on his strong arm. 

Still thinking of the beggar—haunted by the strange face, 
and the startled emotion he had witnessed—he said, on their 
way home: 

“ Daisy,” for he had grown to call her by that name, unre¬ 
buked, ” did 1 not see you give something to a beggar at the 
corner? ” 

She blushed a.s she answered simply: 

” Yes, Mr. Clare. 1 call him rny beggar man. Do you know 
he is there every night, and I always manage to give him 
something.” 
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“ Every night! ” said Clare; “ I do not remember seeing him 
before.” 

“ Oh, no,” she replied, ” I forgot. He has been away for 
the past week or two. I remember now that this is the first 
night I have seen him since-” 

” Since when? ” he asked, seeing that she had stopped, with 
her eyes fixed on the ground and a blush on her cheek. 

” Since you were rude enough to knock the basket from 
my arm.” 

” Ah, that precious basket,” he replied, in a low tone, bend¬ 
ing do\Mi with a glance of love in his bright eyes. “ What I 
owe that basket, Daisy! Had it not been for that, who knows, 
I might never have seen you.” 

“ So I think, too,” she replied, archly, yet timidly, “ for you 
were standing in the crowd as if you saw no one.” 

His brows darkened and he sighed. 

The night was visible to him now, as was his father, sternly 
repelling his words of love, and coldly repressing his affec¬ 
tion. 

Throwing the bitter thoughts aside, he looked down upon 
the sweet childlike face and murmured: 

” You would not have cared, Daisy, would you. if I had not 
seen you?” 

She did not answer, and he repeated the question with a 
feigned sadness, then she looked up: 

“Nor you; if my poor little basket had not fallen?” 

“ Should I not? ” he said, fervently pressing her hand, 
which rested on his arm, against his side. 

“Do you know. Daisy. I love that little basket. If any¬ 
thing happened to it I should grieve as if it were a living 
thing.” 

“ If you are so fond of the basket-” she said, looking 

down with a rosy blush. 

“Well?” he said, eagerly. 

“ You had better let me give it you.” she said. 

“ Would you? ” he returned. “ Would you? ” 

“Ye—es—no!” she said. 

“ Why. ‘ no ’ so suddenly? ” he asked, again pressing her 
hand and laying his other upon it as she tried to pull it away. 
“Why so niggardly. Daisy, all at once?” 

“ Because,” she faltered. “ I like it myself.” 
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‘•Ah, it is an old favorite,” he said, with a lover’s prover¬ 
bial blindness or pervei'sily, misunderstanding her. 

They spoke no more until they reached the little shop, 
where stood old Dan at the door, as usual, to welcome his 
children, as he called them, home. 

Beside the lire that night Clare was thoughtful. 

He would not sing, scarcely indeed would he talk, and 
r>aisy, wlio watched every fleeting expression on his face, was 
secretly troubled and perplexed. 

When he arose to go he bade Dan and Mrs. Nickelboy good¬ 
night in the little parlor, saying that neither they nor Daisy 
should come to the door in the cold. 

But when he had gotten to the door he called to Daisy to 
come and look at the stars. 

.\s she came softly up to him, he put out his hand, and 
taking hold of her arm, drew her within the shadow of the 
door. 

•‘ Look at the stars,” he said, in a low voice that trembled 
with love, pointing upward. 

*• Are they not beautiful? ” the girl replied. “ Do you know 
what they are?” she asked, in so gentle a voice that Clare 
might be pardoned for calling it star music. 

*• No,” he said. “ Some say other worlds, some say globes 
of light, some say angels flitting through the sky.” 

“ 1 like the last supposition best,” she said, dreamily. ” If 
they are angels, perhaps they can see us, and are smiling 
down with kindly hearts and good wishes. Angels! that is 
beautiful. I shall never look at the stars without thinking 
of them as such. Look at that one—is not that a bright 
angel?” she added, pointing to one particular planet glitter¬ 
ing like a diamond above the prosaic housetops. 

” Tliat one, do you mean? ” said Clare, in a delighted voice. 
“That is my favorite, Daisy; do you know, I can see it from 
rny bedroom window, and 1 watch it and watch it sometimes 
half the night through. And as I gaze at it I fancy it an 
angel—an angel w'ith a sweet, childlike face, with deep, trust¬ 
ing blue eye.s—an angd with a tender-hearted, smiling face 
in a setting of golden hair and called—Daisy.” 

The girl who had been looking up at his eager face, and 
listening to his soft voice with a rapt attention, perfectly un¬ 
conscious that he was picturing herself, flushed as he con- 
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eluded with her name, then, turning pale, drew herself a lit¬ 
tle away from him. 

But Glare caught her, and pressing her to him, bent his 
lips till they nearly touched her head, and went on more 
softly, more passionately still: 

‘'And, Daisy, I watch until I almost fancy I can hear my 
star-angel speak, and striving to catch what it breathes, I 
often stretch forth my arms toward it, crying: ^ Speak and 
tell me—what, Daisy—oh, what? Speak, my star, speak! I 
love you, star, I love you.’ ” 

She was silent but he felt her bosom heaving against hi> 
side, and heard the breath coming quickly and sobbingly. 

“ Do you not know what I want my star to say? Think— 
think. I tell it that I love it with all my heart and soul, that 
unless it comes and lays itself against my heart, it will kill 
me. I tell it I love it as never man loved before. Oh, Daisy, 
be the star-angel and answer me.” 

Still no answer, and the young man, wdth a sudden thrill 
of pain, held her a little from him. and, turning aside his 
head, said: 

“ Daisy, you do not speak. Is it because you fear to tell 
me you do not love me, or that you have grown to like me 
as a brother, as a friend, but not—^not—oh, Daisy, speak, or 
I must go—I know not where.” 

Still not a word came, and with a groan his arms dropped 
from her w^aist and sought the handle of the door. 

Then with a long look he stepped out—^but before he could 
close the door a tiny, trembling hand caught him. a sobbing 
voice breathed, “ Clare,” and he was back. 

Then, straining her to his heart, pillowing her beautiful 
head upon his breast, kissing her sweet face and stroking her 
golden hair, he murmured: 

“Oh, my darling, tell me, w^hat does my Daisy-star say?” 

And the girl whispered back: 

“ Yes.” 

And the little word rose and rose until it echoed to the 
star-angel in heaven that wept with joy to hear it. 

Of course, Clare could not go without telling old Dan of 
his good fortune, so still keeping Daisy’s arm within his. he 
returned to the little parlor. 

Mr. Nickelboy was just finishing the drain of supper beer 
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he usually reserved for the last few minutes before bedtime, 
and, looking around, surprised to hear Clare’s footsteps, 
stared with comical surprise at the happy couple. 

But he read their news in Clare’s flashing eyes, and Daisy’s 
blushing cheeks, and with a low cry of delight jumped up 
and .seized Clare’s hand. v 

“ Bless your hearts,” he cried, his eyes filling with tears. 
“ Bless you, my owm sweet birdie, and bless you, my honest 
boy. I see!—don’t speak, my heart’s too full.” 

And overcome by his great joy, the simple old man leaned 
his head upon his arm, and wiped away his fast-falling 
tears. 

“Father! father!” cried Daisy, in distress. “Don’t cry! 
Oh, don’t cr\'! ” 

And she took his w^hite head against her bosom, and looked 
down upon him with loving eyes, that were not undimmed 
themselves. 

“ No, no, I won’t, I won’t—if I can help it,” .sobbed old Dan. 
“ My birdie, I’m crying for joy to see you so happy. And 
what’s more, I am crying to think that he ain’t here to see 
how I’ve- Eh?” 

And old Dan stopped suddenly in his happy excitement, re¬ 
minded by their puzzled look that he w^as making a slip. 

“ Oh. don’t mind me, Clare, don’t neither of you pay any 
attention to w-hat T say; I’m almost crazy with delight to see 

my Daisy, my treasure-” Here he suddenly stopped 

again, and ruffling his w'hite hair with a puzzled and half- 
bewildered smile, caught the beautiful girl in his arms, and 
shaking Clare’s hand until it looked like a pump handle, 
snatched up a candle and turned from the room. 

Then came their first loving farewell, their first kiss, and 
the first thrill of ineffable joy that echoes in the words, 
“ Good-night, my darling.” 

On Monday Clare got through his calculations and corre¬ 
spondence as w'ell as his condition of mind wmuld allow him. 

He w^as in loveland, up in tlie skies in a world of sofi, 
bright golden hair, inhabited by angels—^yclept Daisy—and 
it wa? with a feeling of bewilderment he left the quiet offlee 
and sallied into the street. 

That night he brought his treasure home wdth a new and 
more intense pleasure than he had ever felt before. 

4 X 
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He was guarding his own. 

“ I don’t see my beggar to-night,” said Daisy, pityingly, as 
they passed the corner where the ragged figure was usually 
posted. 

“ Nor I; he has taken a holiday, perhaps,” said Clare. 

” I hope he is not ill,” returned Daisy, “ he looks very deli¬ 
cate and ill always, poor fellow.” 

“ Oh, he’ll be here to-morrow night,” said Clare, almost 
jealous even of the old beggar. “If he is not I will try to 
find him. I dare say the policeman knows where he lives.” 

“Will you?” said Daisy, gratefully. “How kind you are, 
Clare,” and she pressed his arm. 

“ Am I? Then reward me,” said Clare. 

And stopping at a dark place, with no one in sight, he 
snatched a kiss from the beautiful lips. 

Conversation was impossible after that, and the two happy 
lovers walked on. 

As they came in sight of the house they saw Daisy's beg¬ 
gar putting up the shutters. Clare uttered an exclamation’ 
of surprise, and Daisy stopped to ask the man how he 
chanced to be there. 

The beggar, wiio had a patch over one eye and a low cap 
that half concealed his forehead, said in a low voice that 
trembled, perhaps, with gratitude, that Mr. Nickelboy had 
engaged him to put up the shutters and help about the place 
in various ways, fixing his uncovered eye on Clare instead of 
Daisy, with an expression which was half one of scrutiny 
and half of threat. 

Clare, who was too intent on Daisy to notice the look, held 
out a sixpence to the man when he had finished, and saying 
a few kind words, followed Daisy into the shop. 

“Ah! ah! here you are, my children.” said Dan. 

“ All safe, sound and happy,” and he gave Daisy his usual 
kiss. “Did you see my new assistant^ Clare?” 

“ Yes,” said Clare. “ I know him, so does Daisy. He stands 
on the corner of Oxford Street and is a regular pensioner of 
hers.” 

“Oh, is he?” said old Dan. “That’s funny, now, isn’t it? 
He came in here this afternoon and asked if he might be al¬ 
lowed to put the shutters up and do other odd jobs. Well, I 
know I am a trusting old simpleton—not, perhaps, it’s over 
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wi<f to be always suspicious—and I said he might. Salary,” 
added old Dan, “ hall’ a crown a week, dinner and tea. And 
now go along into the parlor, for the old lady has a treat for 
you, I think, leastways she's been a-roasting herself in the 
kitchen and producing a most uncommon savory smell.” 

Laughing happily, the two lovers made their way into the 
parlor, where a savory dish of mutton cutlets nicely browned, 
and, as old Dan said, of a most savory odor, awaited them. 

Notwithstanding the cutlets and Daisy’s bright laugh, Glare 
was that night somewhat quiet, and when he said the fare¬ 
well which always took so long at the shop door, he told 
Daisy that he had formed a resolution, though of what nature 
he would not tell her. 

The resolution, whatever it might be, seemed to haunt 
Clare, for it stuck by him all the next day, and even made 
him quiet in the evening, when, with a certain reluctance, he 
told Daisy he must go before supper. 

“ Clare! ” said the gentle girl. “ Going so soon? What has 
happened? ” 

“ Happened, Daisy? Well, nothing. I am only thoughtful 
to-night, thinking of you and our love, and forcing myself to 
an effort I know I must make at once.” 

And he spoke truly, for, watching the fire and her face, he 
had been asking himself that night where it was all to end. 

Still filled with the resolution he had spoken of, he walked 
hurriedly in the direction of the square, and w’as so occupied 
with his owTi thoughts that it was not until within sight of 
the dark house that he became conscious that footsteps were 
following. 

Anticipating an attack, he turned suddenly and came face 
to face with the beggar whom he had met once before that 
evening. 

“ Why are you following me? ” he asked. 

“ I am not following you for aught save good,” replied the 
beggar, in a voice extremely unlike the usual mendicant 
wiiine. 

“For good! what good?” said Clare. 

“For-” 

The beggar hesitated, fixed his piercing eyes as if he meant 
to read Clare’s soul, and then, without another w’ord, turned 
swiftly away. 
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Clare looked after him for a moment, then crossed the 
square and knocked at the door of his father’s house. 

The old man, whose duty it seemed to be to guard the sel¬ 
dom opened portals, touched the forehead wrinkled in the De 
Jerseys’ service, and was about to pass to his little room in 
the hall as silently, but Clare stopped him and asked him if 
his father was within. 

“He has not been out, sir, for some nights past,” replied 
the old man, “ and is in his own room, I believe, sir.” 

Clare thanked him, and, walking slowly up the broad stair¬ 
case, knocked at the door of the dark study, which no one 
dared open when its owner was T^ithin. 

“ Come in,” said his father’s voice, and Clare entered. 

Looking up from a mass of papers over which he was 
bending, Mr. De Jersey fro wed as he saw who had entered, 
and in a voice harsh and cold, strainedly so, it seemed to 
Clare, said: 

“Is it you, Clare? What do you want?” As if he had 
seen him the night before. 

Turning pale, Clare De Jersey was about to speak, when 
his father, who bad noticed his sudden pallor, interrupted: 

“ Not a word of the topic you spoke of when last we talked 
together! That topic, Clare, must ever be a forbidden one.’ 

“ Fear not, sir,” replied the other, “ I am likely to distress 
you with farther offers of a sympathy so plainly repugnant 
to you. Fear not either, sir, that I shall ever distress you by 
frequent speech or frequent visits. I come to-night, driven 
by my sense of honor, which, with my pride, I inherit from 
my father.” 

With his head thrown back, and his eyes sparkling, tiie 
Clare De Jersey of to-night was a striking contrast to the one 
who pleaded on his knees some time back. 

Mr. De Jersey bowed sternly. 

“ So be it, Clare,” he said, shading his eyes with his ha¬ 
bitual reserve. “I am listening. First, perhaps, you will 
tell me what secret business draws you from your home.” 

“ My home! ” repeated the youth in a sad undertone, then, 
aloud: “It is of that business I would speak, sir." he said; 
then, suddenly looking dow, his face flushing redly, he said, 
in a husky voice: “ Father, be generous, I am in love.” 

“In lovel” repeated Mr. De Jersey, turning his black eyes 
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upon his son’s downcast face. “ In love and—Clare, tell me 
all.” 

There is little to tell, sir,” he said, calmly. “ A month 
ago I discovered an angel—^your smile is like a frown, sir— 
to me she is one of Heaven’s angels, or her sweet face and 
nature belie her! I—I saw her in the street mixing, poor, 
gentle Daisy, with the rough crowd. I took her to her hum¬ 
ble home, found it as good and pure as she is, spoke of my 
love, won hers in return, and-” 

“ Silence, sir! ” cried the father, in a voice like suppressed 
thunder. “Saw her in the streets! Took her home!— 
humph! Are you mad, sir, or am I dreaming? Who is this 
—this girl of whom you rave? ” 

“ I am not mad, sir, nor are you dreaming,” replied Clare, 
viewing the passion-white face before him with anxious eyes. 
“ She is all I have said and more. I love her with all my 
heart. I am working-” 

“ I asked for no further raving,” hissed Mr. De Jersey. 
“Mad boy, tell me who is she?” 

“ She is a daughter of a small tradesman,” began Clare, 
with evident reluctance. 

But before he could continue, a sudden cry of rage from 
his father, together with the ashy pallor of his face and the 
flerce light in his eyes, stopped him. 

“Silence!” he cried, in a voice broken and hoarse with 
passion. “Speak not a word more! Shame on you, sir,,to 
dishonor your name, my name, by such madness.” 

“ Dishonor! ” repeated Clare. 

“ Ay, dishonor,” snarled Mr. Do Jersey, turning on him with 
the glare of a tiger. 

“Think you I have worked and striven for this? Think 
you I will sit by and see the wealth I have toiled, schemed 
and sinned—ay, sinned for—mad boy!” he hissed, seeing 
Clare start increduloasly—“sinned, I say again a thousand 
times—to see the hard got gold fill the pockets of a scullery 
maid, an adventuress, a-” 

“ Silence! ” cried Clare, in his turn, his chest heaving with 
his indignation. “Silence, sir. in charity to yourself, whom 
you wTong by every w^ord—not her, for such foul words can¬ 
not harm her more than mud can soil an angel. You call her 
this who never sawr her—you—you—oh, father, father, you 
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shall judge for yourself. To-morrow night I’ll bring her 
here-” 

“Dare!” cried Mr. De Jersey. 

“ Ay, dare,” replied Clare. “ I'll bring her here to-morrow 
night, so that you may recall your words; I’ll marry her the 
next day and see your face no more.” 

Almost bursting with passion, he struck the table with his 
clinched fist. 

The father looked at the white, set face of his son and was 
silent for a moment, then standing up and resting one hand 
on the table, said: 

“ So, Clare De Jersey, you defy me. Now listen. You 
asked me, some nights back, to give you my confidence. I 
refused, and wisely. Now, I comply, that you may see what 
black shadow it is that hangs over your father and yourself 
—ay, the very house itself. You know^ nothing of your early 
history, save that this house has been your home, riches have 
been at your command since you w^ere born. Listen how^ 
those riches came to you. There w’as once a noble house and 
two brothers—the elder a w^eak, simple-minded man. with 
few’ ideas beyond his books; the younger a passionate, rest¬ 
less, ambitious being, with a mind grasping everything. 

“ The noble name, the w’ealth of the house w’as held by 
the elder brother; the younger thirsted for them. The one 
w’eak and simple, the other passionate and avaricious—can 
you guess the rest? Ay, by scheme, boy, by violence, the one 
drove the elder from the face of the earth, clasping his only 
child in his arms, to avoid a madman's doom, and reigned in 
his stead.” Thus far the father proceeded in cold, measured 
tones, the son gazing with a half-incredulous, half-bewil¬ 
dered terror on his set face, 

“ The elder brother,” continued Mr. De Jersey, “ w’as your 
uncle; the younger, I, your father, I hunted him down one 
winter night, left him groveling in the snow’, clasping his brat 
in his arms—left him there to die. or to lly in terror from 
the land that held his brother.” 

“ Oh, horror, horror! ” cried the youth. “ Am I mad? Am 
I dreaming?” 

“Ay, to think to reward my toils by such a base refurnl” 
hissed the father. “You know’ all. now go. If you are still 
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mad. think whether I, who stopped at nothing to win the 
wealth for you, will stop at nothing to avenge myself for your 
disobedience.” 

For several minutes he remained silent, his head bowed in 
his hands, then rising, he said, in a determined voice: 

Notwithstanding all, father, I wdll keep my word. To¬ 
morrow I will bring her, that you may see I marry no such 
hoi ror as you call her, and then we part forever.” 

“ The peril be your own,” he replied. 


CHAPTER YU. 

AFTER THE GLOOM. 

Wliat matters the present, the gloomy, dreary past, 

If safe within heaven weYe happy at last? 

As if in a dream, Clare De Jersey lived through the next 
day. Scarcely possible did it seem that his father's confes¬ 
sion could be anything but the revelation of a monomaniac, 
but through all the tossings of his bewildered mind the youth 
determined to bring his love face to face with his stern 
father, and was resolved to carry out his whole purpose in 
marrying her and seeing his unnatural father no more. 

Slowly as the day seemed to drag on, it passed, and at 
night he repaired to the humble little chandler's shop, which 
to him was dearer than his wealthy home. 

Even there he was robbed of his consolation, for the neces¬ 
sity of concealing from Daisy his real position prevented his 
pouring his mi.serable story into her sympathetic ears, and 
he sat beside her at the parlor fireside, holding her hand, a 
deep cloud on his brow’ and trouble at his heart. 

Old Dan, coming in from serving a customer, found him 
thus. 

“Well, my lads and lassies,” he said, “how quiet we are! 
Why. Clare, boy, you ought to be as merry as a skylark. So 
near Christmas, tool I’m afeard as your poor brain is 
w^orked too hard at them figures. Figures, figures, all day 
long is enough to w’ear anybody’s brains out. Many a Christ¬ 
mas Eve I have seen,” sighing though he smiled. “Deary 
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me, some of them sad and some of them gay. I can’t expect 
to see many more of them, Clare.” 

“Father, father!” exclaimed the girl, tearfully, rising and 
throwing her arms around the old man’s neck. 

“Ay, ay,” he said, nodding and stroking her hair with a 
look of love, “ it was a happy day for old Dan when his Daisy 
was found—born, I mean.” 

“ Dan,” said Glare, “ I was going to ask you if I might take 
Daisy for a w’alk for a little while. I w'ant to show her 
something that will interest her, I think.” 

“Not the theatre, eh, Clare?” said the old man. 

“ No, not the theatre. Dan,” said Clare. “ I don’t think you 
can guess, nor you, Daisy.” 

“Can’t I guess, Clare?” she replied, looking up at him 
trustingly. “ Then I will w^ait until you tell me. Where is 
it you are going to take me?” 

“ To see my old home,” he replied. 

“Your old home! ” she said, with surprise. “Ah. that will 
please me, Clare. Your old home—where you have lived! 
Oh, Clare, I would rather see it than any sight in the world.” 

“ Well, you shall see it,” he said, anxiously, returning her 
eager glance with a grave smile. 

“Far from here?” asked old Dan, poking the fire, and 
thinking he meant outside of the house wdiere he had told 
them he first lodged. 

“ Not very,” said Clare. “ Go, Daisy, and put on your hat.” 

In a few minutes she tripped into the room, looking like 
a fairy in her dainty hat and coat, and, giving her his arm, 
Clare led her into the street, old Dan watching them as they 
passed through the shop. 

On their w^ay to the gloomy house in the square Clare spoke 
but once. 

“Daisy,” he said, “you love me?” 

A pressure of the little hand was his only answer. 

“ You trust in me, too, Daisy, and know that I would not 
give you pain unnecessarily?” 

“ Y’es, Clare,” she w^hispered. 

“ Daisy. I am going to try your love and your patience. 
You wiW be strong and brave? ” 

“ I will do anything for you, Clare,” she replied, breath¬ 
lessly. 
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They went on until the house w^as reached. The young 
girl looked up at the mansion in wonder. 

“ Was this-” 

“ Yes, my darling, this was my home. Let me ring.” 

The door was opened and they passed in, the girl trem¬ 
bling, but true to her promise, silent and unhesitating. 

*• Tell your master I am w’aiting in the drawing-room,” he 
said, and still holding Daisy’s arm in his, he passed into the 
large salon. 

Leaving them for an instant to await the coming of the 
father, let us return to the chandler’s shop. 

Scarcely had they gone than old Dan, closing the door, 
went to the sideboard, and taking from it a desk, set it upon 
the table. Blowing the fire until a red glow lit up his white 
hair like a crown of snow, he unlocked the desk, and, taking 
from it an old-fashioned silk-net purse, sat down by the fire 
again, and. turning over the purse in his band, murmured: 

“ Twenty years ago, my poor Daisy—she was like to have 
perished in the snow I Ah, how bad men are when their pas¬ 
sions get the better of them! Twenty years ago—and yet it 
might be but yesterday. I mind me so well the poor thing’s 
face. Mad. maybe, but he loved little Daisy—he loved her, 
poor, little, wee thing, or he’d never have been so earnest¬ 
like, and old Dan has kept his trust, too. No harm has come 
nigh her; she has been as happy as a bird in the nest, and 
now, with a handsome lad to wed her, old Dan can lay his 
hand on his foolish old heart and say he’s kept his trust— 
kept his—what’s that?” 

For the door was suddenly burst open, and the ragged fig¬ 
ure of the beggar rushed into the room, a horrified fear im¬ 
pressed upon his face and a terrified look in his dark, pierc¬ 
ing eyes. 

Old Dan started to his feet, but before he could utter a 
word the man seized him by the hand and w^hispered in his 
ear: 

“Where has she gone? Where has she gone?—to him!— 
to him!” and then ran into the street, beckoning with his 
hand. 

Old Dan caught up his hat, filled with some dread of im¬ 
pending ill to his darling Daisy, and followed after. 
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Five minutes passed, Daisy looking around the room and 
up at her lover’s gloomy face with wonder and fear. 

Then a footstep was heard upon the stairs, and Mr. De Jer¬ 
sey entered. 

Daisy shrank back from his gleaming eyes, but Clare took 
her by the hand, and, throwing back his head, said: 

“She is here, sir! Look in her face and tell me if she is 
unworthy to be your daughter,” 

Mr. De Jersey uttered a harsh laugh and turned away, but 
suddenly, as if awed by some unknown influence, turned and 
looked at the shuddering girl. 

As he did so a change came over his face, and. with a low 
cry, he strode a step forward. 

At that instant a loud knock was heard at the door, a sound 
of hurried footsteps came along the hall. The drawing¬ 
room door was wide open, and Mr. Daniel Nickelboy and the 
beggar rushed into the room. 

“ Daisy! Daisy! ” shouted old Dan. 

“My child, my child!” echoed the beggar. “Oh, Heaven, 
not too late, not too late!” 

Mr. De Jersey turned sharply at the sound of the voice, 
stared with startled eyes at the wan, worn face, which had 
now no disguising cap or patch, and, uttering a piercing 
shriek, fell upon the ground. 

Clare was on his knees beside him in an instant, but be¬ 
fore he could raise the prostrate form it had raised itself on 
one arm, and. pointing to where the young girl lay senseless 
in the arms of the beggar, gasped: 

“Brother! brother!” and fell back dead, with the blood 
of a ruptured blood-vessel streaming over his breast. 


What need is there to tell the reader how Clare, rising, 
stupefied, to his feet, found that the man who had fallen in 
the streets twenty years before was Daisy’s father, and the 
beggar who had watched her day by day and year by year, 
choosing rather to live in poverty and want, unknown and 
unloved, than risk the hatred of the brother who had 
^Tonged him and his child so cruelly? 

All this was told him both by old Dan and the weeping 
father himself, but it was not. perhaps, until weeks after. 
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when he led his cousin, the heiress of the De Jersey wealth 
—once simple Daisy—to the altar as his bride, that he could 
understand how noble had been the father’s love and how 
terrible the brother’s crime. 

How gloriously old Dan had kept his trust and how joyfully 
he liad taken the little winter Daisy to his honest old heart 
no man could measure, but all could realize how fearful bad 
been the remorse which had dogged the miserable man who 
had been seduced by avarice into depriving his brother of his 
inheritance. 

Failing in his endeavor to confine him in a lunatic asylum 
under pretense of insanity, by George De Jersey’s flight, 
the younger De Jersey, pursuing him to London, had found 
him at a hotel, and striving by threats to induce him to give 
up the little child he had carried with him, for she was the 
heiress to the immense estates, he had tempted her into the 
streets, and there, as old Dan had witnessed, giving vent to 
his passions, he had nearly branded himself as a homicide 
and a Cain. 

When the next year came around, with its frost and snow, 
a happy group was gathered around the huge fireside of the 
house in Cornw-all, which, no longer bleak and gloomy, w’as 
the home of Clare and Daisy De Jersey. 

Opposite the beautiful face of the mistress of the mansion 
sits a pale, thin, old gentleman, reminding one dimly of the 
weakly, trembling figure w’hich sat there in the dark days 
years ago, save that this—although the same figure—is a 
happy, peaceful one, and that, instead of having its proud 
glance fixed upon a cradle at its feet, it is nursing a blue¬ 
eyed babe, already to him a second angel—Daisy. 

At the table is another old man—a strong, white-haired 
old man—who is mixing a bowd of. punch and chatting in a 
cheery voice to the old lady, who, though dressed in silk and 
satins, is still the .sweet-faced old lady who used to cook 
mutton cutlets so admirably at No. 27 Great Snoram Street. 

And now, as the mixture is completed, the door swings 
open, and a tall, handsome-looking gentleman enters. 

“Ah, ah!” he cries, looking at them with a smile of love 
and joy. “ All here warm and snug. Well, here is some 
game,” throwing a heavy bag upon the table, “ and what’s 
better, here’s some punch.” 
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And, with a ringing laugh, Clare De Jersey catches up a 
tumbler of the steaming beverage, and, raising it above his 
head, says: 

“Daisy, my darling; little Daisy, my flower-blossom; 
father ”—for so he calls George De Jersey—“ and Dan. and 
the old lady, here’s love to you all—and many years of life to 
enjoy it.” 


THE END. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE WITCHERY OP A FACE. 

I know a maiden fair to see, 

Take care! 

She can both false and friendly Be, 

Beware, beware! 

Trust her not, she is fooling thee. 

Sounds of music and revelry floated upon the night air. A 
grand public ball was taking place in a fashionable hall at 
the West End. For hours a constant succession of carriages 
had drawn up at the stately portal, and splendidly dressed 
ladies, hanging upon the arms of gentlemen, ascended the 
steps leading to the room in which the dancing took place, 
laughing and talking merrily, as if the whole business of life 
was enjoyment, and they meant to be very businesslike in¬ 
deed. 

The dresses of the ladies were really superb, and a few 
uniforms relieved the monotony of the somber but decorous 
black coat which is de rigeur for evening wear with all 
gentlemen, the happy possessors of these finding much favor 
in the admiring eyes of the fair sex. 

^Vhen the music ceased after each dance the joyous laugh 
broke out again, and the hum of conversation rose above all 
as the gentlemen walked around the spacious ballroom with 
their lovely partners, who seemed to have taxed the art of 
the rnodute to the utmost in their personal adornment. All 
that was noteworthy of rank was present, for the ball was in 
aid of a deserving charity, to which majesty itself had lent 
its patronage, and the high price charged for admission only 
made the gathering more popular with the dlite of London 
society. 
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About eleven o’clock an ordinary hack-cab, contrasting 
strangely with the gorgeous and magnificent equipages of 
the nobility and diplomatic representatives, drove up. and a 
lady, quite alone, alighted. Drawing her opera cloak close 
around her shoulders to protect herself from the wintry wind 
which blew dowTi tlie street, she tripped across the pave¬ 
ment, and was conducted to the ballroom by one of the stew¬ 
ards. 

She did not appear to know any one, nor was anybody ap¬ 
parently acquainted with her, though many stared some¬ 
what rudely at her as she made her way across the crowded 
apartment toward a vacant seat which she happened to 
notice. The men looked at her because she was undeniably 
lovely, and her appearance commanded their admiration. 

With the ladies it was different. With them envy took 
the place of admiration, and a lofty pride was mingled with 
a half sneer of contemptuous disdain. 

Her dress was very plain, consisting of white muslin, sim¬ 
ply adorned with a few bows of cerise ribbon, tastily ar¬ 
ranged, while in her jet black hair was a red camellia. She 
was about the middle height, very graceful and symmetrical, 
having regular features, such as Phidias, the Grecian sculp¬ 
tor. would have loved to fashion. Her neck was long and 
swan-like, her form rounded and voluptuous, and her little 
feet peeped out prettily from beneath the skirts of her dre?s. 

In her delicately gloved hand she carried a splendid fan 
of sandalwood. Two pieces of coral hung pendant from her 
ears, and it was worthy of notice that these plain ear-rings 
were the only ornaments she wore. Whether it was that 
the simplicity of her attire, or the calm beauty of her face, 
behind which there lurked a subtle witchery, attracted at¬ 
tention, certain it is that she was the observed of all ob¬ 
servers. and a whisper ran around the gay and festive 
throng: “Who is she?” No one could give an answer, and 
she at once established herself as the mystery of the evening. 

Duchesses loaded with diamonds, countesses decked out 
with a thousand pounds’ worth of lace, ladies who thought 
their costumes a marvel of taste and costliness, and who had 
spent extraordinary pains to make them so, were bitterly an¬ 
noyed to find that all the gentlemen in the room would per¬ 
sist in casting inquisitive, if not admiring, glances in the di- 
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rection of the fair uaknowTi, whose whole attire did not pre¬ 
sumably cost more than a few pounds. 

The lady herself seemed serenely unconscious of the notice 
she attracted, for she sat very still and watched the evolu¬ 
tions of the dancers, now whirling around in the mazy valse, 
and anon moving in stately measure to the more dignified 
and less boisterous quadrille. She more resembled a spec¬ 
tator at a theatre than anything else, and was, to all appear¬ 
ance, intensely interested in seeing others enjoy themselves 
without evincing any inclination to follow their example. 

Her lovely black eyes flashed hither and thither, but did 
not meet the eyes of any one else. She might have been an 
Eastern queen looking on at a periodical “nautch” or exhi¬ 
bition of dancing girls, which she secretly despised, though, 
as the custom of the country, she felt bound to encourage and 
call amusing. 

There was one young man who w^as very much struck 
with (he figure and face of this lady. He could not take his 
dark eyes from her, and his mother, wflio had accompanied 
him to the ball, rallied him for keeping in a particular part 
of the room and refraining from dancing. 

He had been standing, or rather leaning, against the wall 
for half an hour in a position wiiich gave him a good view of 
the unknowm without permitting her to think that she w^as 
subjected to anything like prolonged or offensive notice. 
Yet it w'as so, and his mother, seeing the impropriety of 
which he was guilty, left her seat and went over to remon¬ 
strate with him. 

His name w^as Denbigh Fearon. His father had been dead 
for some years, and he was just of age, and had come into 
property w^orth betw’een three and four thousand a year. 
He was tall and very fair, certainly good looking, but per¬ 
haps too quiet, earnest, and even sad in his manner to please 
most tastes. 

The expression of his face was honest and manly; he had 
a thin mustache, and whiskers which were of a moderate 
size, though not full or luxuriant. 

Mrs. Fearon had purposely bought tickets for this ball, in 
order that he might see a little gay life, for he had not left 
the public school where he was educated, more than a year, 
and had but a slight knowledge of the world and society. 
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Having so ample an income, and his mother being well pro¬ 
vided for, he had adopted no profession, though he had a 
fancy for going into the army. That was a subject under 
the consideration of his friends and himself. 

“ Pray,” said Mrs. Fearon, “ do be a little more like a man 
of the world. Every one will notice the attention you are 
bestowing upon that woman, whom nobody knows. I am 
sure there is nothing superlatively attractive about her. 
Come wdlh me, and be introduced to the Countess of Chester- 
ley and her daughters. They are charming girls, and all 
the men are dying to dance ^ith them. It was but a few 
minutes ago that I was talking to their godmother.” 

“Excuse me, my dear mother,” replied Denbigh Fearon, 
in a respectful but resolute tone, “ I cannot do as you wish, 
for the peace of my future life depends upon an introduction 
to the lady whom you call ‘ that woman w^hom nobody knows.' 
I must know her, talk to her, and dance with her, for I am 
firmly persuaded that in her I have met my fate.” 

“What nonsense you talk!” exclaimed Mrs. Fearon, with 
some signs of impatience. “ Your vivid imagination has led 
you astray, and your limited acquaintance with fashionable 
life has induced you to make an idol of what is really only 
an ordinary mortal. Now, oblige me by coming to the coun¬ 
tess, and you shall dance with Lady Maud Chest^rley, who. 
in my opinion, is the belle of the room. She is as dark as 
the night, and you, I know, admire dark beauties.” 

Denbigh shook his head. 

“ It is the first time I ever refused a request or hesitated 
to obey a command of yours, dear mother,he said: but to¬ 
night there is a wild impulse raging in my breast which com¬ 
pels me to have my own way. Mother. I must know that 
lady. If you value my peace of mind—if you have any re¬ 
gard for me—help me to the accomplishment of my wish. 
Will you?—can you?” 

“Upon my word, Denbigh,” rejoined Mrs. Fearon, still with 
accents of displeasure, “ I know not what to say. From 
questions I have asked, and remarks I have overheard, the 
woman—T beg your pardon, the lady,” she added, as she saw 
he was hurt at the disrespectful way in which she spoke of 
his divinity—“is a total stranger to every one in the room. 
I dare say an introduction can be effected, though, by one of 
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the stewards, or the master of the ceremonies—if there is 
such an important personage here to-night. It is a thing 
best managed by yourself, however.” 

“Thank you.” said Denbigh Fearon, a little coldly. “I 
will do as you suggest, since I can expect no help from yon; 
though I must say I do not myself see the harm of humoring 
a passing fancy. I am capable of taking care of my own in¬ 
terest, and-” 

“But not of your heart, my dear boy,” interrupted his 
mother, in a tone of solicitude. “You are at a mo.st suscep¬ 
tible age. and I beg you to be careful. Though the people 
here are admitted by vouchers, it is, nevertheless, a public 
ball, and you may compromise yourself irretrievably. My 
alarm may be foolish and unfounded. If so, forgive the anx¬ 
iety of a mother.” 

Denbigh Fearon smiled, and assured her that he w^ould not 
do anything to displease her: but if the sky were to fall as 
a coasequence of his act, he must talk to the unknown, and 
solicit her hand for a dance. 

So he walked away, and, meeting one of the gentlemen act¬ 
ing as stewards, who was distinguished by a rosette upon his 
arm, he accosted him, and asked for an introduction to the 
lady whom he indicated. 

The steward at once promised compliances, and. going to 
the lady, spoke a few words, after which he returned to Den¬ 
bigh. whom he asked to follow* him, saying that he had as¬ 
certained her name to be Miss Leonie Layland, and he had 
obtained her permis.sion to introduce him. 

The introduction was made in due form, and Mr. Fearon 
soon found the full, lustrous eyes fixed upon and burning 
into him, searching every lineament of his countenance, and 
peering straight into the depths of his easily-read heart. 

Asking her to dance, he offered his arm, and they took a 
preliminary* promenade, until the music, then hushed, com¬ 
menced anew. 

Misfl Leonie Layland w*as a most accomplished dancer, and 
hung like a feather on his shoulder. The curiosity which 
she had attracted and which had somew’hat subsided, arose 
again now', and was extended to her partner, wdio w'a.s so 
absorbed in the pleasure of talking and dancing that he bore 
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the ordeal bravely, simply because he was unconscious that 
many eyes were upon him. 

The dance over, he asked her to take some refreshment, 
which she declined; but he would not conduct her to her 
seat at once, so he made an excuse about the heat, and led 
her to an anteroom filled with shrubs and flowers after the 
style of a winter garden, where they could promenade agree¬ 
ably. 

“Do you go out much. Miss Layland?” he asked. 

“ Oh, no,” she replied. “ I scarcely know why I am here 
to-night. I am poor, unfriended, an orphan, w^hom no one 
takes any interest in. No, I am wrong; there is one who 
exerts himself slightly in my behalf, or I should not have 
come here this evening. He said I required gayety, which 
to me is almost an unknown word. You, I suppose, are a 
votary of fashion and one of fortune’s favorites, Mr. Fea- 
ron? ” 

He did not see how artfully this question was put, and in 
bis unsuspicious way, replied frankly to it: 

“ T am not that any more than yourself. As to being a 
favorite of fortune, I have nearly four thousand a year of 
my own, left me by my father, which I have just come into, 
but I know little of the world and less of society, and the 
little I do know does not please me over-well.” 

“How strange!” she exclaimed, with a fascinating smile 
and another glance of those dangerous eyes, “ that our dis¬ 
positions should be of so congenial a nature. I detest the 
empty show and glitter of the world, and think that happi¬ 
ness is alone to be found, either in town or country, in the 
sweet communion of two loving hearts. What have I said?” 
she cried, in alarm, while her face flushed. “ I have been 
talking to you as if you were my brother. What a child I 
am! But you will forgive me?” 

“Willingly,” he promptly replied. “There is a charm in 
your spontaneous candor which no amount of artificial train¬ 
ing could supply, and I freely admit that to me it is delight¬ 
ful, as such a view" of earthly bliss is just what has suggested 
itself to me times out of mind. The music is beginning 
again: shall I take you to your seat?” 

“ If you will be so good,” she replied. 

“May I hope to have the pleasure of seeing you again?” 
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he continued. “ Really I should be very proud to make your 
acquaintance. I hope I have not offended you by the ex¬ 
pression of such a wish. I am quite in earnest in saying that 
I should be deeply grieved if our knowledge of one another 
were to end here.” 

‘‘ I am really not worthy of your notice, Mr. Fearon,” an¬ 
swered Leonie, while the long lashes drooped as if in sorrow 
over her witching eyes. “From wdiat you have been good 
enough to tell me, I am convinced that our paths in life are 
distinct. Here, how^ever, is my business address, at which 
you will hear of me.” 

She gave him an envelope w'hich contained a letter, and 
which she had in the pocket of her dress, and he thanked her 
for it. 

The music now began with a deafening power, for they 
were near the orchestra, and he led her to her seat in silence, 
bowed with marked deference, and w^alked away, thinking 
much of his lovely partner, w-ho had aroused his sympathy 
for her forlorn condition; and every one knows that pity is 
akin to love. 

Perhaps Leonie Layland was fully aw'are of this important 
fact; if so, she had made use of a powerful weapon, for 
Denbigh Fearon, without knowing it, had fallen desperately 
in love with her at first sight, and was hopelessly her slave, 
w'ith all the violent emotion of a first and profound passion. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE FAIR UNKNOWN. 

In order to oblige his mother, Denbigh Fearon acceded to 
her wish, and was introduced to the Countess of Chesterley 
and her daughters, and danced with both the Lady Maud and 
Lady Julia Chesterley, when he left Miss Leonie Layland, 
though he derived little enjoyment from their society, so 
completely was his heart given away in another direction. 

An hour or more elapsed before he could obtain his free¬ 
dom, and he went in search of Leonie to ask permission to 
escort her to the supper-room, but she was nowhere to be 
found. She had gone home probably. Like a meteor, she 
had burst upon the astonished assembly and vanished. 

Much concerned at her disappearance, Denbigh went into 
a retired corner and looked at the envelope which she had 
given him. He was particularly anxious to know what she 
meant by her business address. 

Could it be possible that a creature so dainty and so spir- 
ituelle should be compelled by the decrees of a harsh fate to 
work for her living? 

For the first time since he had come of age he blessed the 
good fortune which had given him money, because he could 
lay it at her feet and save her from the annoyance of ever 
again toiling for the means of existence. 

The envelope was directed to Miss Leonie Layland, care of 
Mr. Sharpe, music seller and pianoforte maker. Lower Eaton 
Street, Belgravia. 

The inference which he deduced from this was that she 
w^as well acquainted with music, and a teacher of the piano, 
or singing—perhaps both. 

This did not in any way decrease his regard for her. He 
went into raptures over the independent spirit he fancied she 
possessed, and held her in higher esteem on account of her 
supposed poverty. 

While he was engaged in meditation, oblivious of the ball, 
the music, and its gay patrons, Mrs. Fearon. who had missed 
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and gone in search of him, discovered her lovesick son with 
the address in his hand, looking very sentimental and ab¬ 
sorbed by his own thoughts. 

She became grave instantly, and regarded him with an ex¬ 
pression of pity mingled with concern, but wisely refrained 
from saying anything to him that moment which might cre¬ 
ate a feeling of irritation in his breast. 

She contented herself with observing that if he would 
kindly conduct her to the supper-room she would partake of 
some slight refreshment, and then be at his service to return 
home. 

It was, she thought, with some reluctance that he offered 
his arm, which was unusual, for ho had often expressed his 
ulmosl love and veneration for his mother, declaring that he 
would rather spend his time in the company of the “ old 
lady," as he called her, than in that of the most fascinating 
young enchantress that Belgravia could produce. 

His fondness for his mother was with him an intuition or 
a principle, and this was the first time that he had appeared 
to swerve from it; but it must be remembered that he had 
just fallen in love, and was no longer perfect master of his 
thoughts and actions. 

After supper he was glad to go home. He ate little and 
talked less. Denbigh Fearon, usually so full of spirited con¬ 
versation. which all of his friends considered it a treat to 
listen to, was comparatively dumb. 

His mother pretended not to notice his preoccupation, and 
simulated sleep in a corner of their carriage. 

The next day Denbigh was up early, and his eyes were 
swollen, as if he had not slept much. 

Mrs. Fearon began to fear that the symptoms were alarm¬ 
ing. j^he had known all along that her son must sooner or 
later fall in love: but she prayed earnestly that the object of 
his affection might be worthy of him. 

" You will pardon me, Denbigh,” she said, after breakfast, 
“but I want to unburden my mind to you, and T shall feel 
glad if you will treat me with a similar confidence. I have 
taken it into my head that the young lady with whom you 
danood last night has made a great impression upon you.” 

"Which young lady do you allude to? I danced with sev¬ 
eral.” exclaimed Denbigh. 
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“ The fair unknox^n. May I call her so without giving 
offense to you?” 

“ Certainly, and I will admit freely that your suspicions 
are correct. I have her address, and I know what she is. 
She gave me to understand that she was poor, and friendless, 
and an orphan. The address she gave me is convincing as to 
her avocation.” 

“What, then, is this paragon?” asked Mrs. Fearon. 

“ Read, and judge for yourself,” he replied, handing her 
the envelope. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Fearon, after a pause, “suppose that 
Miss Leonie Layland is poor, friendless, an orphan, and a 
music-mistress? What then, Denbigh?” 

“ Suppose, in addition, my dear mother.” he said, enthusi¬ 
astically, “ that she is peerless in her commanding beauty, 
accomplished in her conversation, engaging in her manner, 
marvelously symmetrical in her form, good-hearted, inno¬ 
cent, trusting—in short, a woman that a man only meets with 
once in his life?” 

“ I am not going to suppose any such nonsense.” answered 
Mrs. Fearon. who was practical and unbiased by any senti¬ 
mental passion. “The girl is good-looking, I admit, but she 
is not nearly so nice as either of Lady Chesterley's daughters. 
You do not think enough of yourself, my dear boy. Look at 
your position and your income, which, though not princely, 
is ample to keep you in the upper ranks of society. The 
English aristocracy can boast of the most lovely women in 
the world. If you want to marry, you can marry a lady of 
rank, who has money as well as a title.” 

“ I make allowance for your partiality,” rejoined Denbigh 
Fearon, with a smile. “ I know you have a great, and. I fear, 
undeserved affection for me. But you seem to forget one 
thing, mother mine, and that is this: My position and my 
fortune, of which you are so proud, and which you esteem so 
highly, enable me to choose a wife from what I will—in def¬ 
erence to your prejudices—call a lower rank than my own. 
I will tell you frankly that T love Miss Layland without know¬ 
ing her, and that I cannot rest until 1 see her again. T did 
not sleep last night: and if you value my health, my welfare, 
and my general happiness, you will place no obstacle in the 
way of my cultivation oi* M«<s Layland’s acquaintance.” 
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“This is madness. Denbigh—sheer infatuationl ” said his 
mother, who got up and paced the room uneasily. 

“Call it what you will; I am its slave, and hers, too. I 
told you last night that when I saw’ that girl I had met my 
fate-,” he answered, with a calmness which carried conviction 
with it. 

“What do j^ou propose to do?” exclaimed his mother, 
whose agitation increased. 

“ In the first place, I must see her again.” he answered. 
“ Have you any objection to call upon her? If you will do 
so, you will greatly oblige me. Make friends with Miss Lay- 
land, mother; have her here; go to her house, and you will 
then have an opportunity of studying her character. Any 
advice you give me I will lay to heart, and I promise you 
mo.«t sincerely that I will not act hastily under any circum¬ 
stances w^hatever.” 

“You are my only son, Denbigh,” answ^ered his mother, 
wiiose tone had more of melancholy in it than w’as her wont. 
“ I lost my husband, as you know, when you w'ere a child, 
and all my love w^as concentrated on you and your elder 
brother. He, poor fellow!—he, my dear Carl—w^as stolen 
from the house by some malicious person, and w^hether he is 
dead or alive no one can possibly tell. You are all I have 
to be my comfort, solace and support in my old age. Your 
brother Carl I have given up long ago, though I should know 
him again, as I have often told you, by the singular cross 
w’hich he had between his shoulders. This peculiar mark 
was very distinct, and by its rarity would enable me to iden¬ 
tify him. I repeat that I despair of ever seeing him again. 
You are my only hope and joy. If you marry a woman un- 
w’orthy of you, or one with wdiom I feel I cannot associate, 
you will break my heart, Denbigh.” 

“ But, my dear mother.” cried Denbigh Fearon, “you judge 
the girl too hastily. All I ask you is to go and see the lady.” 

“ We had arranged to leave towm next w'eek.” 

“ I know it. If your opinion of Miss Layland after you 
know her is favorable, as I arn sanguine enough to hope it 
w'ill be, w’hy not invite her to visit you at Highfield Lodge? 
It is true that the place is my property, but you are its mis¬ 
tress and ever shall be.” 

“ I know your affection for me, Denbigh,” returned Mrs. 
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Fearon. “But I dread the influence of Miss Layland if she 
acquires any ascendency over you. I fancy that I can read 
her character and disposition better than you.” 

“ Your opinion is-” 

“ That she is clever and designing. She assumes the mask 
of innocence and simplicity to cover the deceit of her heart, 
and is far from worthy of such enduring affection as yours.” 

“ You are right to call it enduring, mother,” replied Den¬ 
bigh Fearon, with a sigh. “ \^^len I love once, I feel I can 
never, never love again. Last night Miss Layland captivated 
me and stole my heart. I cannot help a wish to see her again. 
I am not the master of myself, and I repeat that if you love 
me you will call upon her, so that we may be on friendly 
terms.” 

“ Leave this matter as it is until to-morrow,” replied Mrs. 
Fearon. “ I will think over it, and in the morning tell you 
what, in my opinion, is the best to be done under the per¬ 
plexing and disastrous circumstances. Try and conquer this 
sudden fancy, combat it, fight and wrestle with it as a temp¬ 
tation which should be resisted with all the force of one’s 
will.” 

“ To-morrow be it, then,” replied the young man. paying 
no heed to this exhortation. 

It was in vain that Mrs. Fearon entreated her son to banish 
Miss Layland from his mind. 

He was not, as he had truly said, master of himself. She 
had established an extraordinary dominion over his heart, 
and he was obliged to ov^m its sway. His mother, finding him 
obstinate, or, more correctly, powerless, accordingly agreed 
to call with him upon Leonie, and invite her to return their 
visit. 

She was, as they had assumed, a music-mistress. Mr. 
Sharpe, of Lower Eaton Street, knew absolutely nothing of 
her, except that she was an accomplished pianist, and that 
he had for the last two years constantly recommended her 
to his customers. She lodged in the neighborhood, but he 
could supply no further inforination. 

As they were talking Miss Layland entered the shop. She 
was ladylike in her manner, not at all familiar, but rather 
respectful, as one who knew her position, though there was 
nothing forced or servile in her demeanor. 
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Mrs. Fearon spoke kindly to her, and expressed a wish to 
see her some evening wlien most convenient to herself at her 
house, as she was very fond of music, and would very much 
like to have a musical evening. 

Miss Layland accepted the invitation, and excused herself 
for hurrying away, as she had some young ladies to give a 
lesson to in Belgravia Square, and she had only looked in 
at Mr. Sharpe’s for a roll of music. 

‘‘ Mr. Sharpe is my dear, good friend,” she added. “ It was 
Mr. Sharpe I spoke of the other night to you, Mr. Fearon. 
He gave me my ticket for the hall where I was fortunate 
enough to meet you, and, through you, make the acquaint¬ 
ance of your kind mother.” This speech was accompanied 
by a bow. “ Mr. Sharpe is benevolence itself. His music is 
well selected, and he allows me to patronize him in return 
for the aid he gives me.” 

Mrs. Fearon went away a little afterward, but she still had 
her doubts about Miss Layland. 

Denbigh’s influence over his mother sufficed in time to in¬ 
duce her to give the young lady an invitation to Highfield 
Lodge, Derbyshire, for Cl^ristmas, which Leonie accepted 
with tears of gratitude. 

It is so good of you! ” she said. “ I do not know why you 
should take such an interest in a poor, friendless creature 
like myself—a poor girl dependent on her own exertions— 
living, as it w^ere, precariously from day to day. It is a 
fact, I have no money but what I earn. But I will be very 
grateful to you—I will be as dutiful to you as a daughter, 
Ml’S. Fearon. Could you fancy me as your daughter? ” 

“Well, no.” replied Mrs. Fearon, rather quickly, “I don’t 
think I could.” 

“ Never mind, you are very kind to me. I will come to 
your hou.se with pleasure, though it is years since I have 
spent a Christmas with friends. I may call you my friend, 
may I not?” said Leonie, all the dangerous light dying out 
of her brilliant eyes. 

A look from Denbigh Fearon encouraged her. 

“ Usually,” she added, “ I tiave been all alone, thinking how 
melancholy my lot was, and what a solitary being in this 
busy world I w'as. Still, you shall not find me melancholy. 
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I will sing and play for you, and try and talk so as to 
amuse you.” 

As Mrs. Fearon and her son went home he said: 

“Is she not a sweet, amiable creature?” 

“I don’t know,” rejoined his mother, who was anything 
at that moment but an amiable creature herself. 

December was drawing to a close, and the weather was 
cold and wintry, as it should be at this time of the year. Ice 
and snow had both made their appearance, and King Frost 
had for some time been master of the situation. 

Leonie Layland was invited to visit Mrs. Fearon at High- 
field House, Derbyshire, any time during the third week in 
the month, and she came at the commencement, looking more 
lively than ever, and she thanked Mrs. Fearon as she had 
done before, for her kindness to “ a poor, friendless creature, 
so lonely and desolate in to^m, dear Mrs. Fearon, I can’t 
tell you,” she added, rapturously; “and if you are kind to 
me always this will be Paradise.” 

Denbigh Fearon heard this, and swore to himself that it 
should be all she wished if he had the power to make it so, 
which he flattered himself he had. 
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CHAPTER III. 

BE.\TH THE ALTERNATIVE. 

The early part of December had been damp and cold, and 
a green Yule was predicted, but, with a suddenness that took 
people by surprise, ice and snow, as we have said, made 
their appearance. The river was frozen over, the earth 
locked in an icy embrace, and a cold, easterly wind reigned 
supreme. 

This weather did not give Miss Layland many oppor¬ 
tunities for seeing the beauties of Derbyshire. Most of the 
daytime was spent in the house, and she was thrown very 
much in contact with Mrs. Fearon, whom she endeavored 
to conciliate and please in every’ w*ay in her power. Her 
ellorts w’ere not as successful as she could wish, hownver, 
for Mrs. Fearon often said to herself, “ There is something 
about that girl I do not like.” Why she came to this con¬ 
clusion she scarcely knew’. Leonie wns agreeable, amiable, 
obliging, ever ready to walk or drive out, or to sit at home, 
nevnr refusing to read aloud, to sing, or to play, and her 
prattling conversation had alw’ays something of interest in it. 

Denbigh Fearon w’as enraptured with her, and the passion 
he had conceived for her at first sight deepened day by day 
until it assumed such formidable proportions that he was not 
happy if aw’ay from her. 

She told Mrs. Fearon that her father had been a doctor, 
and that both her parents died in a few months one after 
the other, several years ago. She had then lived with an 
aunt, who had also died, and since then she had given les¬ 
sons in music, thanks to her good friend Mr. Sharpe, who 
recommended her, and got her introductions to the rich and 
great. 

D^mbigh liked to sit up late on such a night as the one 
preceding Christmas Day. On Christmas Eve he asked 
Leonie to sit up with him and sing the Advent Hymn, which 
she did. Mrs. Fearon had retired to rest at ten o’clock, and 
the young people were alone together. 
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When Leonie had finished singing she came and knelt 
down on the hearth-rug and warmed her hands, which had 
been chilled by the keys of the piano. 

She looked so lovely that an impulse came over Denbigh 
Fearon which compelled him to tell his passion. His prom¬ 
ise to his mother was forgotten. The siren had bewitched 
him, and he was under her spell. 

“Leonie,” he said, casting aside the formal “Miss Lay- 
land,” which was too cold for him in his then frame of mimi, 
“ I am very happy, and hope to be more so in the future, but 
I want some one to share with me my happiness. I need 
not work. I have no ambition, and I could spend all my 
time and my fortune in ministering to the wants and wishes 
of a wife, and making a heaven on earth for her.” 

Leonie cast do^m her eyes and looked at the hearth-rug, 
on which she was still kneeling, as if his words had no 
meaning for her, though her heart beat fiercely, and her 
eyes flashed under the long, sheltering lashes. 

“ Will you be my wife, Leonie? ” he went on. and his 
voice thrilled with an emotion w^hich made it low and soft. 
“ Tliat is the question I have been longing to put to you 
ever since I first saw you. Do not make any trivial objec¬ 
tion. We have knowm one another some wrecks, and if I 
were to know you some years, I could not have more love, 
or a firmer regard for you than I have now^” 

“Have you told your mother of this, Denbigh?” said 
Leonie, looking up quickly. 

“ I have not, nor is it necessary that I should do so,” he 
replied. “Am I not of the full age of tw^enty-one years, 
and my owm master? Cannot I do what I like with my for¬ 
tune? I lay myself and my fortune at your feet. Arise, 
Leonie, dearest and w^ell-beloved. It is I who should kneel 
to you, for I am a suppliant for your favor.” 

With a little exertion he raised and placed her in the 
chair he had hitherto occupied, and sank dowm on his knees 
before her, taking one of her hands in his and covering 
it with kisses. 

“ You are very young, Denbigh.” exclaimed Leonie. “ and 
I wuuld rather you had consulted your mother before you 
said what you have to me, because you will reproach me 
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and yourself for your inconsiderate haste, which you will 
ascribe to juvenile rashness and inexperience.” 

No, indeed,” he rejoined. “ I am sure that I could wish 
to live to the age of a patriarch and spend all my time in 
idolizing you. Tell me, dear Leonie, if I may hope. Let me 
know my fate. Will you be my darling wife?” 

“ I will, Denbigh,” she answered, in a voice so low as to 
be scarcely above a whisper. “ I will, and pray Heaven you 
may not repent your hasty decision and sudden choice.” 

For some time they were too happy for words. He sat 
at her feet, holding her hand, and gazing into the liquid 
depths of her mysterious eyes, and feeling a wild joy which 
he had never experienced before. 

They were startled from their blissful reverie by the 
handsome ormolu clock on the mantelpiece striking the hour 
of midnight. As the last cadence of the silver bell died away, 
a window which gave egress to the lawn was thrown open. □ 
There was a rush of air which made the lamp flicker, and 
gave a momentary glimpse of the snowclad, moonlit scene 
©utside as the curtains fell back. Then the window, which 
was of a Venetian kind, and opened to the ground, was closed 
again. 

The curtain fell into its place, and all was as it was be¬ 
fore, with the exception that the lovers were not alone. 

The intruder on their privacy was a tall, handsome young 
man, well dressed, and wearing a fashionable overcoat. He 
removed an Alpine hat which he wore, and bowed politely, 
while with the other hand he produced a six-chambered re¬ 
volver, which he took care to display conspicuously. 

D»mbigh Fearon arose to his feet, his face crimson with 
rage at being so disturbed, and at such a time, and indig¬ 
nant at so unceremonious an interruption and impudent 
intrusion. 

Leonie sat still, but her eyes sought those of the intruder. 
They met and responsive glances seemed to be exchanged 
between them. 

“ Who are you, sir? ” cried Denbigh, whose voice trem¬ 
bled with anger he could not suppress; “and by what right 
do you dare to enter my house at such a time and in such 
a manner?” 

“By no right,” replied the young man, in a melodious 
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voice. “ I cannot justify my conduct, unless a want of money, 
which you will have to supply, be a valid excuse. Let me 
be a little more explicit; but, first of all, a merry Christmas 
to you, Mr. Fearon, and also to the fair Leonie!” 

“ You know this lady?” said Denbigh Fearon, whose voice 
faltered, as his countenance fell and the rage died out of it. 

‘‘ We have met, if I am not mistaken. It was in London 
that I first fell in love, and it was to her that I lost my 
heart. Is it not so, Leonie? ” was his answer. 

A quick, rebuking glance fiashed from her expressive eyes 
as she answered: 

“You are mistaken; we have not met. Cease to indulge 
your pleasantries at my expense. You and I are strangers 
to one another. I do not know you.” 

“ So be it,” returned the intruder. “ I apologize for an 
error into which I have been led by an extraordinary acci¬ 
dental likeness. We are strangers. Let us return to busi¬ 
ness. My name, Mr. Fearon, is Guy Hardress, and I am a 
desperate man. Perhaps you would be the same if you 
were poor instead of rich. I have come here to-night to 
levy blackmail upon you. Y’ou must give me what money 
you have in the house, and a check upon your bankers for 
two thousand pounds, pledging me your honor that you will 
not prevent my egress from this room or throw any difficulty 
in the way of my obtaining the cash or the draft, or-” 

He paused. 

“Weill” said Denbigh Fearon. with a sarcastic smile, 
“what is the alternative?” 

“Simply death!” answered Guy Hardress, as he called 
himself. “ I shall give you ten minutes by your own clock 
for reflection, and if. at the end of that time, you defy me. 
I shall send a bullet through your heart, and not only yours, 
but through that of the lady whose marvelous likeness to 
some one I know will not protect her life. It is for you to 
choose, Mr. Fearon. My pistol is loaded, and I know how to 
use it as a desperate man should.” 

Denbigh Fearon was astounded. He knew* not how to act. 
While he stood irresolute the moments sped with alarming 
rapidity. He was recalled to a sense of his danger by the 
gentle voice of Leonie, who said: 
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“ Give the dreadful man what he wants. He frightens me, 
darling.” 

"So you love me, Leonie?” whispered Denbigh Fearon 
in her ear. 

“ You know, dearest, that my heart is wholly yours,” she 
answered, looking up into his face with a loving expression. 

This decided him how to act. He went to an escritoire, 
which he unlocked. Finding a pen and ink, he tore a draft 
from his check-book and wrote: “Pay Mr. Guy Hardress 
the sum of two thousand pounds.” From an inner drawer 
he produced a bundle of notes, which, with the check, he 
handed to the intruder, who advanced to receive them. 
Passing Leonie as he did so, and, bending his head, he con¬ 
trived to whisper: 

" In London in eight days.” 

She inclined her head in token of assent, but so cleverly 
was this by-play executed that it was lost upon Mr. Fearon. 

“ Thank you,” said Hardress, as he received the money 
and the check, which he saw* at a glance was correctly 
drawn; “you have now^ to pledge me your honor that you 
will not have me interfered with.” 

“ I give you my word,” answered Denbigh Fearon. 

Hardre-ss smiled and wished him and Leonie good-night. 

He opened the window^ with the same skill he had dis¬ 
played in entering. The lamp flickered again. The cold 
wind entered the room, blowing the curtain on one side 
and revealing the snow’-covered lawm, shimmering like silver 
in the moonlight. Then the window was closed. Every¬ 
thing resumed its wonted appearance, and Denbigh Fearon 
fell as if he had awakened from a hideous dream. 

Lfonie was by his side, however, and told him that he 
had saved her life. 

“ How can I thank you, dear,” she said, tenderly, “ for sav¬ 
ing rny life? You do not regret the money, do you? What 
is it in comparison with my life?” 

“Nolhingl money is dross!” he said, impatiently. “But 
tell me once more, Leonie—you have no knowiedge of that 
man? ” 

*■ None whatever! I swear it to you, Denbigh,” she said. 

He breathed again; but Leonie Layland had uttered a 
falsehood. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

“within a week.” 

She promised, and she has kept her word. What wonders 
will not woman’s love perform?—^E ll\. 

Eight days passed. 

Various festivities were indulged in at Highfield Lodge, 
Derbyshire, but a cloud rested both upon Mrs. Fearoii and 
her son. Denbigh had not told his mother a syllable r*.*- 
specting the extraordinary midnight visitor who had with 
such consummate impudence and unabashed effrontery ex¬ 
acted the very large sum of two thousand pounds from him, 
but he had taken her into his confidence respecting his 
passion for Leonie, which, indeed, amounted to an infatu¬ 
ation. This it was which had caused the cloud tu hover 
over Mrs. Fearon. " 

We have said that she had taken a dislike to Miss Lay- 
land from the first: why, she knew not, and she could not 
overcome her repugnance to the marriage which her son was 
determined to contract, in spite of all opposition. 

She had begged him with tears in her eyes to pause and 
reflect, she had entreated him almost on her knees to re¬ 
nounce Leonie, but he was obdurate, and at last he wrung 
a reluctant consent from her to receive her as a daughter- 
in-law, although her compliance caused her to weep bitter 
tears of anguish when she was alone, though before the 
young people she simulated a joyousness the hollow nature 
of which could be plainly seen beneath the thin disguise of 
the mask she wore. 

Leonie was radiant. 

Her happiness seemed complete. There was noUiing to 
dash tier joy with the dregs of the bitter cup. She lavished 
affection upon Denbigh, in return for which he made her 
costly presents, though his heart at times misgave him. 

His mother’s warning words rang in his ears, and he feared 
that after all, and in spite of Leonie’s solemn denial, there 
was some secret understanding between her and the mid- 
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night intruder who had robbed him of his money with such 
well-bred ease and masterly assurance. 

It was arranged that Leonie Layland should return to 
London after the Christmas week and make her preparations 
for a marriage with Denbigh Fearon, who was to follow her 
in a day or two and seek her at her lodgings, the address 
of which she gave him with every appearance of good faith. 

Consequently, on New^ Year’s Day, Denbigh, leaving his 
mother at Highfield Lodge, went up to town, hoping soon 
to be a married man and the happy possessor of Leonie’s 
hand and heart. He had promised to communicate Leonie’s 
decision to his mother and send for her to be present at the 
wedding, which he was desirous of having celebrated as soon 
as possible; his intention being to take his lovely bride 
abroad and visit all those Continental scenes and cities which 
have been admired and wondered at by generations of 
travelers. 

Leaving his portmanteau at a Bond Street hotel where her 
was in the habit of staying, he drove to Miss Layland’s lodg¬ 
ings. all the more anxious to see her, for he had received 
no letter from her since her departure from HighReld Lodge, 
an interval of three days. 

Paying the cab fare, he knocked at the door and inquired 
for Miss Layland, and, with a sharp cry, staggered against 
the door post as the person who answered the summons in¬ 
formed him that she had quitted the house that morning, 
and the people did not know when she intended to return, 
if it wa.s her intention to come back at all. 

Seeing that he was ill, the woman, who happened to be 
the landlady, asked him to walk inside and sit down. 

He gladly accepted the invitation, which was very wel¬ 
come to him, as he was in danger of falling; and, walking 
like one in a dreamy state, resembling the faint, dazed feel¬ 
ing one has after rising from a long confinement to a sick 
bed, he followed his conductor into a neatly-furnished 
sitting-room, and sank into an armchair. He tried to speak, 
but his efforts were unsuccessful. The words absolut<*ly re¬ 
fused to come from his lips, and he sank back, making a 
sign to the landlady, a Mrs. Morecombe, that he could not 
speak, and should be glad to listen to her. She was not at 
all backward, for garrulity was her forte. 
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“ Miss Layland, sir,” she said, *' lias not lodged with rae 
long, consequently I do not know much about her. It is 
true that she gave out that she was going to be married 
when she first came, and was only waiting until she and 
her future husband were a little better off. You see, sir, 
she was prudent, because it is not wise to marry until you 
can keep up a home, as I know’ to my cost, having suffered 
dreadfully with my first husband, who struggled hard to 
make both ends meet, and died under it, poor fellow! But 
that's neither here nor there. Miss Layland’s intended. Mr. 
Hardress—Guy, she called him—a nice, civil-spoken, hand¬ 
some young fellow-” 

She paused abruptly, for Denbigh, at those words, pre¬ 
sented such a ghastly appearance she thought he w’as going 
into a fit. He made more convulsive efforts to speak, his 
eyes rolled fearfully, he clinched his hands and stamped his 
feet, and looked more like a madman under the influence 
of his malady than a rational being. 

Mrs. Morecombe hastily poured some brandy into a tum- 
feh'r and made him drink it, w’hich seemed to have a sedative 
effect upon him, for he became calm and able to articulate 
faintly. 

‘‘ Go on,” he said. 

“ Pardon me, sir, for breaking off as I did,” continued Mrs. 
Morecombe. “ I thought you w’ere going to be ill. Where 
w'as I? Oh! talking about Mr. Hardress. It appears, from 
w^hat I could understand, that a relative has died and left 
him some money—two or three thousand pounds. I believe 
—and on that they are going to marry. Tm not sure that 
the marriage is not to take place to-morrow, but where I 
don't know^ That they did not tell me, though it was not 
for Hie want of fishing for information that I did not get it. 
Miss Layland has gone to an aunt of Mr. Hardress. so they 
told me, w’here she will stay until the w’edding, and then 
theyTe ofl' to some foreign land. That's all I know, sir, and 
you're w’elcome to the intelligence, if it’s any good to you, 
w'hieh I'm afraid it isn’t. Td forgotten one thing,” she added, 
“ and that is a letter Fve got for a Mr. Fearon, if that’s your 
■an e. It’s hdre somewhere on the mantelshelf, and I’ll give 
it to you.” 

Denbigh stretched out his hand, and Mrs. Morecombe 
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reached over to the mantelshelf, handing him a letter, which 
a glance showed him was in Leonie’s handwriting. It was 
with the utmost difficulty that he could with his trembling 
hands tear open the envelope; but he did so at last, and read 
the following cruel lines, as well as his swimming eyes would 
let him: 

My Poor Friend: I will not ask you to forgive the 
stratagem I have had recourse to in order to obtain a mar¬ 
riage portion, though if you love me, as you have assured 
me you do, I hope you will extend your pardon to an act 
which was prompted by love alone, though I could not be¬ 
stow my affection on you. And why? My heart was already 
given irrevocably to another. We were poor, and it is 
necessary in this world to have money in order to enjoy 
existence. I do not try to defend my conduct; it is open 
to reproach on every side, and I believe it to be a sin 
to play with such a heart as yours. Try to forget it if 
you cannot forgive me. There are women in the world 
more beautiful than you thought me, and infinitely more 
worthy of your love. Guy Hardress, who took from you 
your money, only acted in obedience to my instructions, and 
in accordance with a preconceived plot arranged between 
us. I am equally culpable with him. What a queen of 
hypocrites you will call me! I deserve your abuse, but I 
would have done more than I have to gain the man I love 
and live with him in affluence. We both thank and are de¬ 
voted to you. In a few days we leave this country forever, 
and that you may forget the unpleasant incident in your life 
to which she has given rise is the prayer of 

“ Leon IE.” 

For a few minutes after reading this letter Denbigh 
Fearon sat like one suddenly turned into stone. He could 
see now what a miserable dupe he had been. Everything 
was as clear as daylight. Leonie Layland had gone to the 
bail, at which he met her, in order to meet some young and 
susceptible gentleman like himself, who might become in 
love with her charms; that was the first part of the plot. 
The second developed itself gradually, and it was easy to 
arrange the midnight robbery on Christmas Eve when Leonie 
bad established herself as a visitor at Uighfield Lodge. 
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To find that he had been so egregiouslj; deceived was more 
than Denbigh could bear. The shock was beyond his 
strength to endure, and, with a peculiar sound, half sob. half 
cry, he sank back in the chair and became insensible. Mrs. 
Morecombe was much alarmed. She felt his pulse, which 
was motionless, and smoothed the damp from his cold, pale 
forehead, which resembled marble. The application of 
smelling-salts was unavailable to restore him to conscious¬ 
ness, and she sent for a doctor, named Poynler, who lived a 
Bhort distance from her o\\ti house. He was prompt in 
making his appearance, and, after a few inquiries, he speed¬ 
ily elicited from Mrs. Morecombe all the facts of the case 
with which she was acquainted. 

Leonie’s letter, which was still held in a tenacious grasp 
by Denbigh, and w’hich the doctor with difficulty loosened 
from his encircling fingers, supplied the gaps in the land¬ 
lady’s narrative, and a shrewd man like Dr. Poynter was 
soon in possession of the material circum.stances connected 
with the little historj", of which Leonie was the heroine and 
Denbigh Fearon the hero. His sagacity in this instance was 
aided by a slight knowledge he had of Miss Layland, to at¬ 
tend whom during a short illness, he had been called in a 
few weeks back. He did not, however, appear to take much 
interest in the case until, by looking at the envelope of the 
letter Leonie had written to Denbigh, he saw it was ad¬ 
dressed to Mr. Fearon. Then he started and turned pale, and, 
regarding the young man attentively, he muttered: 

“ It is the same. It must be her son. for he has her 
features.” 

After this remark he proceeded to take some blood from 
Denbigh, and had him placed on the sofa. He speedily re¬ 
covered, but no sooner had he regained his senses than he 
began to groan and show symptoms of relapsing into his 
former state. Dr. Poynter administered a stimulant to him 
with his own hands, which put new life into him, and he 
looked curiously at his medical attendant. 

“ You are strong enough now, Mr. Fearon,” said the doctor, 
with an encouraging smile, “ to listen to what I have to say 
to you. My name is Poynter. I am a doctor, accidentally 
called in to attend to you, and it will, I have little doubt, 
fiurprise you to hear that I am acquainted with some par- 
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ticulars. of your family history, that I also kaow the cause 
of your present prostrate condition, and that I can cure 
your mind, which is really more to blame than your body 
for the state you are in ” 

“ If you can do that, doctor,” answered Denbigh, with a 
melancholy smile, “you are. indeed, a good genius. But 
come. I already feel so much better that I will listen to you, 
and while hearing what you have to say, hope that the age 
of miracles has returned.” 

In the first place, my young friend, you are in love,” said 
r)r. Poynter. “ It is useless to deny it. Miss Leonie Layland 
is very beautiful, and you are to be excused for giving your 
heart to such a fair enchantress, who, however, was making 
a toi3l of you all the time. Leonie is to be married to iMr. 
Hardress, who is nothing better than a robber and a thief, 
and if your passion has survived the rude treatment to which 
it has been subjected I will undertake to bring Leonie to your 
feet, and to prevent the celebration of the marriage which 
you appear to dread.” 

Denbigh Fearon started up, and, seizing the doctor’s hand, 
wrung it heartily, crying: 

“ Do that and you will save my life—do that and I shall 
be eternally indebted to you!” 

“Empty phrases, my dear sir,” answered the doctor, 
gravely. “ I shall require something more substantial from 
you than a few hastily spoken words, the commonplace ut¬ 
terances of a warm heart.” 

“ You want money-” 

“ I have sufficient,” said Dr. Poynter, interrupting him, 
“ It is not money I shall ask of you in return for the happi¬ 
ness it is in my power to confer upon you; but tell rne 
whether you still love Leonie. I should have thought your 
love would have turned to hate.” 

“Not at all. I ought to halo her. Heaven knows she de¬ 
serves my bitterest resentment!” replied Denbigh Fearon. 
“ But the fact is, doctor, I love her more intensely now" that 
there is a prospect of losing her than I did before. You 
may call it a strange perversion of intellect, but intellect, in 
my opinion, has nothing to do with affairs of the heart. 
Women make fools of the wisest and cleverest men. I ro- 
i)eat. I love this woman to distraction. I adore her, and Itio 
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bare thought of her becoming the wife of another maddens 
me almost beyond the power of endurance. I think 1 could 
stab the villain who has stolen her from me, even if he were 
standing in front of the altar. Gan you help me? Are you 
merely trifling with me? For pity’s sake, do not make 
merry at my expense at such a time as this! My head throbs 
now as if I were about to be attacked by fever of the brain.” 

“ I tell you,” replied the doctor, calmly, “ that the marriage 
shall not take place between the man Hardress and your 
adored Leonie, always provided that you comply with my 
terms, which you will not find so onerous as you may expect.” 

“ It is not enough that she shall not marry Hardress, I want 
to marry her myself.” 

“ You shall do so, and within a week.” 

“ Your terms 1 Name them! ” cried the young man, wildly. 
“ If you demanded the surrender of my soul you should have 
it.” 

” Now that we are approaching matters of business it is 
necessary that w^e should both be calm,” said Dr. Poynter. 
“ I dine early to-day. You have fasted since morning. 
Come with me to my house, which is not far off. Recruit the 
inner man, and after dinner we w'ill enjoy a confidential con¬ 
versation, vrhich will lighten your heart many degrees, and 
define the relations which are in future to exist between us.” 

Denbigh Fearon made no objection to this proposal. He 
arose and drank some more brandy which Dr. Poynter pressed 
upon him. They thanked Mrs. Morecombe for her kindness, 
and went away together, Denbigh leaning upon the doctor’s 
arm, for he was still very weak, and his head felt rather 
dizzy. He had been shaken to the foundation of his system 
by the strong emotion which Leonie’s unlooked-for flight had 
called into existence. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ARRANGING THE TERRIS. 

The dinner which Dr. Poynter gave Denbigh Fearon was 
of such an appetizing, recherche character that he did justice 
to it. His spirits also arose with the expectation of again 
meeting Leonie and regaining her lost love, while the furni¬ 
ture and surroundings of the doctor’s elegant home recom¬ 
mended themselves to a man of taste, and the excellent wine 
which he produced tended to further exhilarate him. 

When dinner was over the doctor produced some claret 
of a celebrated vintage and a box of cigars. He drew his 
chair near the fire and requested his guest to do the same,, 
while he stirred the coals into a cheerful blaze. When their 
glasses were filled and their cigars lighted, an appearance of 
comfort reigned everywhere. The frosted glasses which 
covered the gas jets shed a subdued light, which was warmly; 
reflected by the handsome moreen curtains which draped th<> 
windows. 

Denbigh Fearon began to look upon the doctor as his best 
friend, and exclaimed: 

I have to thank you very much for recovering me from 
the miserably low and despondent state in which I was when 
you found me. If you had not come and poured the warm 
sunshine of hope into my desolate heart, I do believe I should 
have committed some rash act—suicide, perhaps.” 

Dr. poynter smiled and paused ere he replied. During thn 
pause, Denbigh had an opportunity of observing him. He 
was a tall, thin, hard-featured man, upon whose lips a cyni¬ 
cal smile sat usually while speaking. He was a man who had 
been subjected to sorrow. The traces of .suffering were leg¬ 
ible upon his massive brow and the lines of his face. He 
was a man of intellect and resources, however, and had con¬ 
fidence in himself, and this confidence extended itself to those 
with whom he came in contact. 

r>enbigh felt perfectly at his ease with the doctor, and had 
a firm coiiviclion that Leonie would again be his. 
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“ Before I communicate my terms to you,” exclaimed Dr. 
Poynter, withdrawing his excellent Havana from his mouth, 
“ I will recount certain particulars of family history of which 
you heard me speak very casually just now. Your mother 
was courted by two men—one a commercial gentleman 
named Fearon, who subsequently became her husband; the 
other, a medical student in those days, who shall be name¬ 
less. She had vowed to love and marry the student, but the 
wealth of the man of commerce beguiled her from her al¬ 
legiance, made her forgetful of her promise, and caused her 
to forsake the one she loved for the worldly advantage the 
other conferred upon her. She married Fearon. and the 
medical student vowed that he would be revenged. Th^^y 
have never met since, the student and Mrs. Fearon. The 
marriage was a happy one for a few years, during which 
time two children, both boys, were born. You were one. but 
your elder brother w^as stolen when an infant from his nurse, 
and has never been heard of, though he may be known at 
any time by the mark of a cross, which is visible between 
his shoulders. 

“ The disappearance of this child occurred during an ab¬ 
sence of Mr. Fearon, wdio was obliged to make a voyage to the 
Persian Gulf on business. The vessel on board which he 
had embarked met with bad weather off the African coast 
and foundered, all hands being lost—at least, such was the 
account at the time, but reports were current that some of 
the passengers and crew were saved, landed on the coast, and 
taken into slavery by the wild tribes residing in that part 
of the world. Y"our mother gave your father up as dead; 
but she is not now satisfied whether he is actually dead or a 
captive in Africa. Mr. Fearon made you his heir, in the 
event of your brother’s death, before he left, and as your 
brother disappeared and your father is supposed to be 
drowned, you inherit his property under his will.” 

‘‘ You astonish me,” said Denbigh Fearon. 

” I intended to do so. You may rely upon it, though, that 
the facts are as I have stated them,” answered the doctor, re¬ 
lighting his cigar, which had gone out while he had been 
speaking. “ And now, with regard to my terms. I under¬ 
take to prevent the solemnization of this marriage, so hated 
by and as detestable to you. between Leonie Layland and Guy 
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Hardress, and I further engage that Leonie shall be yours 
within a week from to-day. Here,” he added, drawing a 
sheet of paper from his pocket, is what you must put your 
signature to. I drew it up while dinner was in course of 
prepai’ation. Read it and tell me frankly and without reser¬ 
vation whether it will be possible and agreeable to you to 
subscribe it.” 

With trembling hands Denbigh took the paper and read 
wiiat is subjoined: 

“ I. Denbigh Fearon, hereby swear to on one occasion, and 
one occasion only, whenever and wherever I may be called 
upon, obey the order or command of Dr. Poynter. to w’hom I 
am deeply indebted, and to this solemn undertaking I, as a 
gentleman and a man of honor, subscribe my name.” 

“ Give me a pen,” he cried, eagerly, when he had finished 
the perusal of the obligation. 

■* Stay a moment. Do nothing in a hurry,” exclaimed Dr. 
Poynter. “ Have you fully considered the terms of the 
agi'eement? ” 

“ I have, and T am willing to append my signature.” 

“Very well. Tn that case,” said the doctor, “sign the 
document and the compact is made between us. You fully 
understand that you are my bond-slave on one occasion— 
tliat is to say, 1 have the power of commanding you to do my 
bidding, and you must obey, even if that order should oblige 
you to commit the crime of murder.” 

r»enbigh Fearon shuddered. 

” I fully understand,” he replied, repeating the doctor’s 
v,ords, “ and T am perfectly content to run the risk. What¬ 
ever you tell me to do on one occasion that will I perform, at 
any risk and regardless of all consequences, so help me all 
tie* powers infernal!” 

Dr. Poynter gave him a pen, which he dipped in an ink- 
stand. and he hastily wrote bis name across the half sheet of 
par»er, which the doctor held to the fire for a moment and 
then returned to his pocket. 

“That is well,” he said; “you are my bond-slave. The 
time is not yet come for me to require your services, but re¬ 
member that you will be a wilfully perjured man, and one 
whom T would strike as I would a dog. if you do not keep 
your oath. I feel that you will not fail me. however, and I 
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have so much confidence in you that I ^nll, without any de¬ 
lay, proceed about your business. I have an idea that the 
district in which the happy couple intend to be married is 
not far distant from this spot. It will require the whole of 
this evening for me to make researches, and perhaps the best 
part of to-morrow morning. Finish your cigar, my dear 
boy, and excuse me for turning you out. I have work before 
me. Leave me to do that w’ork, and return to your hotel 
with a contented mind, for what I have promised that will I 
perform! ” 

Denbigh Fearon threw his cigar into the fire, and, spring¬ 
ing up. exclaimed: 

“ Not a moment will I delay you, doctor. Let me take my 
departure at once. At what time shall I see you to-mor¬ 
row? ” 

“ At ten o’clock, at this house.” 

The young man shook him enthusiastically by the hand, 
looked up gratefully in his face, and took his departure, re¬ 
turning to his hotel with a light heart and a hope in the 
future he would not have supposed that he could have had, 
if any one had predicted his present state of contentment, 
when he was stricken do^^m at Mrs. Morecombe's by the 
heartless letter which Leonie had addressed to him, in all 
the insolence of her prosperity and successful love. 

Punctually at the time appointed he arrived at the doctors 
house after having passed a good night. His appearance 
was less wild and haggard than it had been. The day before 
he resembled a condemned man, for whom the scaffold waits 
and who has no hope. To-day, if not radiant, he was calmly 
confident, and the hope which springs eternal in the human 
breast welled up like a stream in the desert. To his annoy¬ 
ance, the doctor was not at home, and he had to wait more 
than half an hour before he came in, yet such was his belief 
in him that he was satisfied he would come. During his ab¬ 
sence he walked up and do^m impatiently, only stopping to 
look out of the window to see if he were coming up the 
street. At length the welcome click of a key in the lock was 
heard, and the doctor entered, followed by a man dressed in 
black, who halted respectfully on the threshold. 

“This,” said Dr. Poynter. indicating the stranger ^ith a 
gesture of the hand, “ is Detective Morse, who wishes to hear 
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(he particulars of the manner in which you were put under 
contribution to Guy Hardress. He is armed with full powers 
for his arrest, but it is as well that he should hear all from 
you.” 

In a hurried but circumstantial manner Denbigh Fearon 
informed the detective how he had been robbed by Hardress, 
and compelled to give him two thousand pounds. Morse sug¬ 
gested that the woman was an accomplice, and should be 
arrested as well as the man. To this Denbigh at once de¬ 
murred. 

“ T have reasons, the nature of which you can guess,” he 
said, “ for not wishing to take any proceedings against the 
lady. Why should I make any secret of it? I love her, and 
am perfectly willing to make her my wife in spite of her 
perfidy. In fact, I love her madly. I promised the man 
Hardress that I would take no proceedings against him, but I 
. consider that recent circumstances have altered the case 
materially—so much so, indeed, as to release me from that 
foolish promise, which w^as e.xtorted from me chiefly by 
the entreaties of Leonie. Had I been alone, had he only 
threatened my life, I would have defied him. It was w'hen 
he was coward enough to say he would kill the woman I 
loved best in all the wwld that I gave way, for I would 
rather have sacrificed the whole of my fortune than that a 
hair of her head should be injured.” 

" I understand, sir,” said Morse. “ The lady shall not be 
touched. The man, I presume, you wn'll give evidence 
against. He is safe to get two years' penal servitude, if not 
more. It is his first crime, I think, as I know most of tlie 
old hands, and have never heard of him before.” 

“ That is settled,” cried Dr. Poynter. “ Come to the 
church. We have no time to lose. It is ten minutes to 
eh'ven,” he added, looking at his watch. 

“ Have you discovered the place where the ceremony is 
to be solemnized?” asked Denbigh, his eyes sparkling with 
joy. 

“ I know all,” answered the doctor, curtly. 

Without another word he led the way into the passage, 
thence into the street, where a cab was in waiting. The 
tlu-fe men got in and were rapidly driven to the iiorthweslem 
part of London. 
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Denbigh Fearon did not talk much, his excitement was 
too great. Occasionally Dr. Poynter addressed remarks to 
the detective, and appeared to be giving him instructions. It 
was about half-past eleven when the cab stopped in front 
of an unpretending-looking church in a far-off suburb. 
The horse was covered with foam, owing to the pace at which 
it had progressed. A few people were standing outside the 
church door, and it was evident that something was going on 
inside. 

Dr. Poynter and the detective entered first, and went up 
an aisle, followed by Denbigh. At the ’altar was the officiat¬ 
ing minister. A man and a w^oman stood before him. 
Though their backs were turned toward him, a glance 
sufficed to show Denbigh that one was Leonie and the other 
Guy Hardress. A few friends of the couple were grouped 
near, as is usual in such cases, and the clerg>*man was 
reading the service in an indifferent, droning voice. 

Morse looked at a pair of handcuffs to see if they were in 
a fit state for use, then he glided up to the altar like a snake. 
Dr. Poynter remained near the church door to prevent escape 
in the case of any failure on the part of Morse to arrest his 
pri.soner. As for Denbigh, he shrank back into the shadow 
of a pillar, as if afraid to contemplate the actual result which 
he might expect shortly. The detective, having reached the 
altar rails, laid his hand heavily on Guy Hardress’ shoulder, 
just as the clergjmian asked him if he would “ take this wom¬ 
an to be his wedded wife.” The answer, ‘‘ I will,” w^as trem¬ 
bling on his lips when Morse exclaimed, in a loud voice: 

I arrest this man, Guy Hardress, on a charge of felony, 
and forbid the marriage to proceed!” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen into the church the consternation 
of all those within its w'alls could not have been more com¬ 
plete than it was at these w’ords. Leonie blanched and ut¬ 
terly lost her self-possession. Hardress alone had a proper 
sense of his danger, and, w ithout waiting to argue the point, 
pushed the officer on one side, and, evading a clutch he made 
at him, ran like a deer dowm an aisle. 

It happened he selected the one in which was placed the 
pillar behind which Denbigh w’as concealed. From his hid¬ 
ing place he had watched what w’as going on, and when Guy 
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Hardness came by he dashed forward, and, seizing him by the 
collar, held him in a vice-like grip. 

A terrible struggle ensued, and the sacred edifice re¬ 
sounded with fierce cries, like those of savages engaged in 
mortal combat. Now they swayed this way, dashing up 
against the woodwork of the pews: anon they rolled against 
the wall. Guy made frantic efforts to escape, and would 
have done so had not Denbigh possessed the strength of two 
men at that moment. 

Suddenly Guy made a very powerful effort and threw oft’ 
Denbigh’s grasp, but he did so at the expense of his coat and 
under garments, for Denbigh held him by the collar so firmly 
that with the wrench the man’s clothing gave way, baring 
his shoulder, which, by the light streaming in from a neigh¬ 
boring window, w'as plainly visible. 

On it was the mark of a cross! 

Utterly stupefied by this revelation, Denbigh fell back, half 
fainting, murmuring the words: 

“Great Heaven! can it be my brother?” 

Unconscious of the interest which this discovery had cre¬ 
ated in Denbigh Fearon’s breast. Guy Hardress made another 
effort to escape, and would have succeeded had not Morse, 
who came up at the instant, struck him a violent blow which 
felled him to the ground. In another moment the handcuffs 
were around his wrists and, panting with rage, he was 
obliged to own himself a prisoner. Leonie stood like one 
turned into stone; Denbigh Fearon was not much better. 
The clergyman looked on vacantly, while the spectators were 
stricken dumb with astonishment. 

It was a strange scene, and one full of interest. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A PAST SIN. 

Dr. Poynter was now the guiding spirit. He gave orders 
that Guy Hardress should be taken to the nearest police sta¬ 
tion, and he was dragged away, panting and uttering wild 
cries against his destiny. He was but paying the penalty of 
his crime, still he deemed it hard to have the cup dashed 
from his lips at the moment of triumph. No one knew how 
cleverly all his plans had been laid. He had at an infinite 
risk gained possession of a large sum of money, which he 
was going to share with the woman who had helped him to 
get it. and whom he had long loved, and that very evening 
they intended to leave England as man and wife and sail 
from Liverpool for America. We repeat, he deemed it hard 
that his expectations should be frustrated, and it was no 
wonder that he raved like a madman as he was ruthlessly 
hurried through the streets to the cell in which he was to 
be confined, with a long captivity in prospect, ungladdened 
by a single kind word or compassionate glance from her he 
loved. 

When Guy, shrieking and struggling, had been taken away. 
Dr. Poynter explained briefly to the officiating minister what 
had occurred, and the church was ordered to be cleared, 
which was instantly done. 

When Denbigh Fearon and Leonie were sufficiently recov¬ 
ered to be removed they were placed in the same cab. the 
doctor accompanying them, and driven to his house. Leonie 
was the first to recover her self-possession, and when the 
house was reached she addressed the doctor, asking him 
whither he was conducting her and by what right he acted. 

“Enter instantly,” he replied, with an indignant glance, 
“ or share the fate of your accomplice. You are in my 
power, and unless you want to join Guy Hardress in prison, 
you must obey my orders. Of course you are at liberty to 
choose between comparative freedom and luxury and the 
serge dress of the jail, the low diet, the loss of your hair. 
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and the hard, drudging labor to which you w’ould be com¬ 
pelled to lower yourself.” 

Leonie's delicate and fragile frame was convulsed with a 
shudder at the prospect held out to her by the doctor, and 
the only reply she made him was to enter the house at once. 
Having showed her into the drawing-room, Dr. Poynter re¬ 
turned for Denbigh, w^hom he assisted up the steps and led 
into the room where he had left Leonie, saying: 

“ There is the w'oman you loved. She dare not refuse any 
request you may make, because you can, if you choose, pros¬ 
ecute her as an accomplice of the man Hardress. Ask her 
to be your wife, if you will, and she must comply, though 
if you take my advice you w’ould rather warm a viper on 
your hearth than her, after the way in which she has treated 
you. That however, is your affair, and I shall not presume 
to sway you one w^ay or the other. I intend to leave you 
together, and if either of you require my services be good 
enough to ring that bell, and I will attend upon you.” 

Denbigh Fearon sat down and peered into the fireplace. 
At that moment he vcas thinking more of the poor man whom 
he had consigned tO a felon’s jail than of Leonie. Often he 
had been told that his brother had the mark of a cross be¬ 
tween his shoulders, and if the shrinking creature writhing 
in the detective’s grasp should, indeed, be his mother’s eldest 
child, he himself was but a usurper, and prosecutihg Guy 
for taking w'hat of right belonged to him. 

The reflection made him uneasy. He determined not to 
breathe a word respecting the discovery he had made to a 
living soul, lest he should be turned out penniless on the 
world’s charity. 

Rather,” he thought, let Guy suffer the horrors of penal 
servitude. Rather let him taste all the bitterness of sever¬ 
ance from the joys of life, and separation from her he loved, 
than I should be exposed, by my own act, as an impostor.” 

What he had seen that day in the church, when grappling 
with the man he thought his brother, he resolved to keep a 
strict secret, and his heart hardened. 

Some time passed, and he seemed oblivious of any one’s 
presence. Suddenly he heard his name pronounced aud 
k»oked up. It was Leonie. She, loo, had been thinking. 
She, too, had reflecUd, and the love she had borne Guy Har- 
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dross in liis prosperity sank away before his disgrace, a? 
does the snow and ice before the balmy breath of the west 
wind and the heat of the noontide sun. 

" Have you taken such a hatred to me that you will not 
speak?” she exclaimed. “Oh, if I could but recall the days 
we have passed together! You do not know me, Denbigh.” 

He shook his head sadly and dubiously. 

“ No, no, no! ” she cried, with all the vehemence of her pas¬ 
sionate nature. “ I repeat, you do not know me. I am not 
what you take me for. In your eyes I appear a hypocrite of 
the most detestable kind, but you are unaware of the pres¬ 
sure that was put upon me. I have acted lately under 
coercion. I communicated \sith Hardress from Highfield 
Lodge, when your good mother and yourself were so kind 
to me; under coercion, I was forced into \sTiting a letter to 
you and in going to the church with him this morning. He 
had threatened to kill me if I did not obey him in all things, 
and he exercised a fascination over me which is incredible, 
if not attributable to the agency of magic, or. as we should 
say in these days, magnetism. Believe me, I breathe more 
freely now that I am removed from the sphere of his influ¬ 
ence. and congratulate myself upon the escape I have had.” 

Denbigh Fearon regarded her earnestly. 

Was she a consummate actress, or was she, as she stated, 
the dupe of a clever man, who exercised a mastery over her 
weaker senses and made her his slave? 

Her eyes were moist with rising tears, her hands clasped 
together, her body extended as if in supplication, and her 
lovely face—oh! so lovely, though in grief—wearing an ex¬ 
pression of entreaty, which to him was irresistible. He was 
so young in the world’s ways, he knew so little of womankind, 
and never before had a woman begged him to believe her 
with tears in her eyes. To see a woman weep, and especially 
a beautiful woman, was for him to be conquered—he could 
resist no longer. He arose, advanced a few peaces, hesitated, 
advanced again, and, stopping before her, exclaimed: 

“ Have I, indeed, saved you, Leonie? or do you wish to be¬ 
tray me a second time?” 

“ There is no fear of that. The burning shame with which 
recollections of my first enforced deception fills me is suftl- 
cient to kill me. If you will once more trust me, and keep 
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him away from me, I will be very good and faithful. My de¬ 
ception was not my fault. He heard of my intimacy with 
you. he planned the robbery, he commanded, and what had 
I to do but obey? ” 

‘ Was your heart mine—mine all the time?” asked Den¬ 
bigh. 

•* Ever yours,” answered Leonie, earnestly. “ It is yours 
unreservedly and devotedly now, but if that man w^ere to 
come near me again, I could not answ^er for my stability. 
Oh, it w^as magic! How* I despise and hate him! Let him 
take the fate he merits, and T will live to'make atonement to 
you. whom I have so deeply wTonged.” 

Tlie next moment she w^as clasped firmly in his arms and 
strained to his breast, while she called him her dearest Den¬ 
bigh, and he covered her lips with caresses and obliterated 
the traces of tears from her w’et cheeks. 

A reconciliation was thus effected betw'een Leonie and 
Denbigh, who w'as again devoted to her, and firmly believed 
everything that she had told him. She renewed the vows 
that she had broken. When they sent for the doctor, Den¬ 
bigh introduced Leonie as his affianced w’ife. 

“ You will scarcely credit it, doctor,” he said, with a smile. 
“ w’hen I tell you that all is explained satisfactorily. Miss 
Layland has consented to be my wife, and is rejoiced to think 
that through your instrumentality she has escaped a life of 
misery. The events of the last few’ days are like the exciting 
scenes of a melodrama, but to us, at least, all ends happily.” 

The doctor congratulated them in a few words, but took 
occasion to say to Denbigh: 

” My w’ork is done. Remember your oath.” 

Denbigh Fearon trembled, but he knew not w’hy, and, turn¬ 
ing away, sought relief in the smiles of Leonie. The latter 
appeared to have quite forgotten Guy Hardress. Having es¬ 
caped from the influence she alleged he held over her. she 
seemed happy in avoiding anything connected with him and 
his memory. He was poor, and in difficulty. Denbigh w^as 
rich, and could make her happy; and such was the adapta¬ 
bility of her versatile disposition that she threw him off as 
she w’ould an old glove and allow-ed his rival to bask in her 
smiles. 

It was arranged that Denbigh and Leonie should be mar- 
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ried at Highfield Lodge by special license, and Dr. Poynter 
agreed to give the bride away. 

On the day following the dreadful scene in the church, 
Denbigh took her down to Highfield and gave her into his 
mother’s charge. 

Mrs. Fearon attempted again to dissuade her son from 
contracting an alliance with a girl who had treated him so 
badly, but she pleaded in vain, and she loved him too much 
to remain obdurate. Accordingly Lconie remained at the 
Lodge in charge of Mrs. Fearon, while Denbigh w'ent back 
to towm to prosecute the man he believed to be his lost 
brother. 

Tlie law deals only with facts, and w^hen it was proved, 
and not denied by the prisoner, that he had in a most auda¬ 
cious manner robbed Denbigh Fearon, of Highfield Lodge, 
in the County of Derby, gentleman, he was found guilty. 

The money was given up, and as nothing was known of the 
culprit’s previous career, he w^as sentenced to the mitigated 
penalty of two years’ imprisonment with hard labor. 

As Guy Hardress was being led from the dock by the offi¬ 
cers of the court he turned to Denbigh Fearon and exclaimed, 
with a menacing gesture: 

“The day will come when you will repent your share in 
this transaction, and I warn you that a woman who will be¬ 
tray a man once will not hesitate to do so a second time 
should it answ^er her purpose.” 

These w’^ords sank deeply into Denbigh Fearon’s mind, but 
he did not make any answ’er. nor did he show any emotion. 
He w^as happy in the possession of a large property, and also 
in the enjoyment of Leonie’s love. What more could any 
man w^ant? This was the question he asked himself, and he 
went away contented. 

After the trial Dr. Poynter, by the express invitation of 
his young friend, as he called him, went down to Highfield 
Lodge on a visit, the object being to be present at the nup¬ 
tials of Denbigh wuth Leonie Layland. 

Christmas w'as over, but winter had not yet given place to 
spring, and the w’eather w^as inclement. 

Mrs. Fearon and Leonie rendved him in the drawing¬ 
room. where blazed a lai'ge fire. It was evening when they 
arrived, hut the room w’as w^ell lighted. 
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Leonie Hew to Denbigh’s arms and kissed him tenderly. 

There were traces of suffering on her face, though she 
might have been a shade paler than dsual. The fate of Guy 
Hardress, who had been her affianced husband, and with 
whom she had even stood at the altar, did not seem to affect 
her in the least, though she must have seen the report in the 
papers, as it made no little stir at the time. 

Dr. Pointer introduced himself, saying: 

“ I believe I am correct, madam, in supposing that your 
son has been obliging enough to mention the name of the 
friend whom he has brought to your house? If so, permit 
me to say that I am Dr. Poynter. I have little doubt that if 
our young friends were not so agreeably occupied, Mr. 
Fearon would do me the honor of an introduction to your¬ 
self.” 

Mrs. Fearon bowed and muttered to herself: 

“ Where have I seen that face before? Oh, the memories 
of years gone by! Can it be an accidental resemblance? 
Poynter? No, that was not the name. Oh, be still, my heart! 
I did not think that an occurrence of long ago could so 
greatly affect me now^ Sir,” she said, “ pray excuse my son, 
for his remissness, his unfortunate infatuation”—here she 
lowered her voice—“ has strangely altered him. You are 
welcome, and I hope that your stay will prove agreeable to 
you.” 

” Of that I am quite sure, since I am to have so amiable an 
hostess.” he rejoined. 

“Oh, do not think of me!” Mrs. Fearon replied, quickly. 
“This is not my house. When my son marries, perhaps I 
shall not stay here. I may not be allowed. Thank goodness, 
I am provided for. 1 have my jointure.” 

They conversed on indifferent topics for some time and 
the doctor said: 

“ Pardon me, Mrs. Fearon, but I wush to ask you a ques¬ 
tion. May I?” 

“ Certainly. You are a gentleman and my son’s friend. 
Why should you not?” she replied, fearlessly, and yet her 
eyes sank before his earnest gaze, she knew not wffiy. 

“ Do you remember Arthur Wainwright?” he said, and hia 
gaze became yet more searching. 
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This speech had an extraordinary effect upon Mrs. Fearon, 
who threw up her arms, ci-ying: 

“ ’Tis iiel ’Us he! The sin of my youth is coming—is com¬ 
ing home to me! ” 

And with these words on her lips she fell forward and 
became insensible. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CHRISTMAS EVT. 

The unexpected swoon into which Mrs. Fearon had fallen 
recalled the lovers to a sense of their position. They recog¬ 
nized the fact that they were not alone, and ran to render 
what assistance was in their power. 

Dr. PojTiter assured them that there was no cause for 
alarm. She had merely been attacked with a passing faint¬ 
ness, and would soon recover. Nor was he wrong. Mrs. 
Fearon quickly opened her eyes, looked wildly around her 
and shut them again when they rested on the doctor’s ex¬ 
pressive countenance. 

She presently said she felt low and ill, and wished to re¬ 
tire to rest, and did not doubt that a long and quiet night 
would establish her health. 

Leonie offered her arm, and Mrs. Fearon, leaning upon it, 
went to her bedroom. 

The evening passed quietly without her. Dr. Poynter read 
a book; Leonie played and sang. Denbigh was apparently 
serenely ha|)py, but he did not talk much. He was asking 
himself what he had gained by getting back Leonie’s love. 
Could he trust her? W'ould she not deceive him again, as 
Guy Hardress had predicted? Then he was w'orried with a 
thought of the consequences of the rash promise he had 
made Dr. Poynter. Could he enjoy perfect happiness while 
he had the oath he had taken hanging over him like a sword? 
Gradually the shadows fell, and so rapt was he in his own 
reflections that Leonie spoke twice to him before he noticed 
that she had left the piano and was sitting by his side on the 
sofa. 

“You are oppressed, my love,” she said. “Is it your 
mother’s illness which alarms you? If so, I can assure you 
that there is no danger. She was sleeping placidly when I 
camp- downstairs. Give yourself up to happiness and me.” 

I will, my darling,” he replied, gazing lovingly at her and 
speaking with his usual energy. “ I will! Nothing shall step 
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between us. I will cast care to the winds. You are my love. 
We will live for one another, and make a heaven for each 
other here on earth.” 

In this sort of conversation the evening passed, and the 
doctor did not appear to hear their remarks, or if he did he 
paid no attention to them, being absorbed in his book. 

On the following day Mrs. Fearon appeared at breakfast 
as if nothing had happened. It was very cold, and a few 
days’ frost had enabled those fond of skating to venture 
upon the ice. 

Skating was a favorite amusement of Denbigh Fearon’s 
and he started with Leonie for a sheet of ornamental water 
in the park. She was wrapped in furs and looked very 
pretty. 

Mrs. Fearon and the doctor were left alone in the break- 
fast-room. 

Dr. Poynter waited for her to break the oppressive silence 
which reigned. 

She did so, saying: 

“ For pity’s sake, speak to me! The name you uttered last 
night has wrung my heart. Speak, oh, speak! Let me hear 
more, though it is as if one has come from the grave when 
I listen to you.” 

“ You have asked me, Emmeline, and I obey you,” replied 
Dr. Poynter. “ You shall hear all. though much of what I 
shall say to you will resemble a twice-told tale. 

“Five and twenty years ago I was a young man and you 
were a lovely girl. It was as Arthur Wain’^Tight, a medical 
student, that you knew* me. A relation left me some money 
on condition that I should take his name. I have done so, 
and the identity of Arthur WainwTight is merged in that of 
Dr. Poynter. You plighted your troth to me. and I worshiped 
the ground you trod upon: but in an e\il hour you met 
Fearon, a richer man than I, and you married him. 

“ Your treachery nearly dealt me my deathblows You 
were falser than all my fancy fathoms. I was attacked with 
fever, and with difficulty recovered. You thought me dead, 
but I lived and w*atched your career. 

“I was pleased wffien your eldest child was stolen from 
you, though Heaven knows I had no hand in that business, 
and I w^as mad with joy wiien your husband wras reported 
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drox^Tied in the Persian Gulf. I thought that I had conquered 
my love for you. but since I have met you again the flame 
of years ago burns brightly in my breast, and I am as much 
your slave as ever.” 

These words affected Mrs. Fearon deeply. 

“ My relations compelled me to betray you, and be false to 
my vows,” she said. “ I never loved Fearon, though I tried 
to do my duty when I became his wife. Your image, Arthur, 
was always present with me.” 

*' If that is so, I will not hesitate to renew the affection 
I once professed for you,” answered Dr. Poynter. “ We are 
older now, and more staid, but our hearts can beat as warmly 
as those who are younger and more susceptible. Ours is 
no hasty passion, to be repented of at leisure. If you will 
take me for a husband, Emmeline, I shall not regret that I 
remained single for your sake.” 

Mrs. Fearon, with a candor which convinced him of her 
sincerity, walked to his chair, and, putting her hands in his, 
said: 

Take me. I am yours.” 

He raised her hand to his lips and kissed it. Thus was 
the compact arranged. 

The strange meeting and renewal of affection between the 
lovers of years gone by was explained to Denbigh and Leonie, 
and Dr. Poynter led Mrs. Fearon to the altar a fortnight 
after the reconciliation between them. 

The younger people went abroad to spend the honeymoon, 
but the doctor and his wife passed that blissful period at 
Higlufield Lodge, where it w^as conceded by Denbigh that 
the doctor and his mother might continue to reside as long 
as it pleased them. 

Six months slipped away, and then Denbigh retuimed from 
a long tour with Leonie, but he did not seem happy. 

His mother noticed that his face exhibited traces of care 
and inward suffering, and he did not exhibit that tenderness 
in his manner to Leonie that so young a wife had a right 
to expect. 

Was it possible that he had discovered his idol to be un¬ 
worthy of liis idolatry, and that he had set his affection upon 
a thing of clay, that only required minute inspection for its 
thorough unworthiness to be detected? 
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There was no open discontent manifested by him, how¬ 
ever, and he seemed to have accepted his position with all 
humility. 

Leonie w^as at times capricious, and quarrels ensued be¬ 
tween them, he usually conquering in the end, because he 
was so firm and would not give way to her. 

These differences widened the breach existing between 
them, and, to the eyes of the mother, it was clear that they 
led anything but a happy life. 

Denbigh threw himself heart and soul into agricultural 
and sporting pursuits. In the season he was always out 
with his dog and gun. He farmed some of his own land, 
and contrived to occupy his time in such a w^ay that remorse 
could not much aff'ect him. 

Dr. Poynter and the late Mrs. Fearon were quietly happy. 
Their union was evidently productive of peace and blissful 
results. The past, by common consent, was never touched 
upon, and each tried to labor at the production of content¬ 
ment, if not of happiness. 

Thus two years glided along, when events occurred which 
disturbed the even tenor of the way of the inmates of High- 
field Lodge. 

Christmas had come around again with its festivities and 
rejoicings. 

Dr. Pojmter and his wife, Denbigh and Leonie, were seated 
around the fire on Christmas Eve, just as the latter couple 
had sal two years before, when Guy Hardress made his im¬ 
pudent appearance on the scene—an appearance which cost 
him SO dear. 

December had been ushered in with frost and snow. Great 
drifts were to be seen in the roads and on the fields; locomo¬ 
tion was impeded, and the sides of the Derbyshirediills were 
hidden by a white mantle. 

The doctor piled fresh logs upon the fire, and brewed a 
bowl of steaming punch, with a cunning mixture of curacoa 
and rum, for which he had a boasted recipe. 

“Fill high your glasses!” he exclaimed. “This is an old- 
fashioned Christmas, such as we hear of by tradition. And 
we will keep it in an old-fashioned way. Ladies, you may 
venture to moisten your lips, for I, as a medical man, pre¬ 
scribe for you, and there is no appeal from the orders of a 
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-V Denbigh, my friend, let the flowing bowl chase tho 
oaie-shadows from your young brow for once. This is 
Christmas Eve; be light and gay, and follow my praise¬ 
worthy example in drinking the health of our wives, the 
best friends that men can have in the world!” 

He emptied his glass, and so did Denbigh, while the ladies, 
flattered by the graceful compliment, sipped the insinuating 
mixture with a sort of timorous gratification, as if fearful 
of the after consequences of indulgence. 

Scarcely were the glasses replaced, minus their contents, 
on the table, than a peculiar noise was heard at the win¬ 
dow. It resembled the scratching of a dog, and was accom¬ 
panied by a whining sound. The window’ w’as the same one 
which, in the Venetian style, opened on the lawn, and through 
which Guy Hardress had effected an entrance. 

Denbigh began to tremble, he knew not wiiy. Dr. Poynter 
started to his feet and listened attentively. Again the noise 
was heard, this time more distinctly. 

Two years had elapsed since .the conviction of Guy Har¬ 
dress. 

Was there some secret understanding between him and 
Leonie? Had he come to take her away from him? These 
were the questions w^hich passed rapidly through Denbigli 
Fearon’s mind. 

He had not the courage to go to the window^ but the doctor, 
being made of sterner stuff, did not hesitate. He walked 
boldly across the room, and, drawing back the curtains, un¬ 
fastened a bolt, throwing the window open, and peering forth 
into the darkness. 

The vault of heaven w’as lit up with a myriad of stars, 
which scintillated in the frosty air, and the vast masses of 
snow' wiiich had recently fallen w'ere piled in fantastic heaps 
in all directions, the branches of the trees being weighed 
down with their burden. 

Dr. Poynter beheld a sight which interested him far more 
than did the snowy landscape. Before him stood an old 
man, clad in the garb of one with whom the w'orld had not 
dealt w’ell. His hat was old and battered, his threadbaie 
coat xvas buttoned up to the chin; in his hand he carrie<l a 
stout cudgel, which had helped him on his w'ay. He trembled 
’.vith the cold, and his silver locks fluttered in the breeze and 
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vied in their whiteness with the purity of the driven snow 
itself. His face was thin and pinched, not exactly by actual 
want so much as by a long series of privations. 

Passing by the doctor, he w^alked into the room, and, re¬ 
moving his battered hat with the politeness of a true gentle¬ 
man, rather than the cringing servility of a beggar, he ex¬ 
claimed, in a voice that shook with exposure to the weather, 
or from age and w^eakness: 

“Ladies, I beg your pardon for this unceremonious in¬ 
trusion. I am a poor old man, a wanderer, with w^hom 
fortune has dealt hardly, though I am not penniless. I was 
on my w’ay to a village named Harlock, not far from here, 
when I lost myself and dreaded lest I should perish amid 
the snow. The light w'hich streamed from your window 
emboldened me to beg a shelter, not for the night—I will 
not presume so far upon your good nature—but for an hour 
or two, until I can rest my weary limbs and put some w^armth 
into my old bones. If you choose to refase me this favor, 
and do not care to extend your hospitality to me, say so, 
and I will go forth again and meet death, though I do not 
wish to die for a time. I have wwk to do in the w’orld yet. 
Yes, yes, w^ork to do—work to do,” he repeated, with unction, 
as if he enjoyed the contemplation of what lay before him. 
. “ Make yourself perfeetly at home, my good sir. I beg of 
you,” replied Dr. Poynter. “You shall stay here and be a 
w'elcome guest as long as you like. We are Christians, and 
we do not turn people out to die in the snow.” 

“Who is this gentleman?” demanded the unknowm, in a 
firmer tone of voice, and addressing the late Mrs. Fearon. 

“My husband! The gentleman is Dr. Poynter, my hus¬ 
band,” she answ'ered. 

The old man’s eyes were seen to flash under the bushy 
eyebrow^ but he bowled and said: 

“ Thank you for the information. I greet you all. Allow 
me to crawl near the fire—at my age warmth is a necessity.” 

Denbigh placed a chair for the strange guest who had so 
oddly sought shelter with them. The doctor handed him 
some punch in a tumbler, and Leonie begged him to have 
something to eat, to wdiich he replied in the negative. He 
drank the punch, how’ever. and said that he hoped he had 
not disturbed the harmony of the evening, thanked them 
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for saving him from perishing in the snow and asked a 
variety of questions which might have seemed impertinent 
at any other time. But it was Christmas Eve, and their 
hearts were disposed to be generous to all the world. 

Fresh logs were piled on the hearth, more punch was 
made, and the occasion became a real festivity. 

The strange guest asked who Denbigh was, and congrat¬ 
ulated him upon possessing a pretty wife. He made himself 
generally agreeable, and an hour after his singular arrival 
nobody was at all surprised at seeing him in an armchair 
in front of the fire. He appeared to be a member of tlie 
family. 

Dr. Po>Titer said so, remarking: 

“This is quite a family party, and you, sir, appear to be 
a member of it.” 

“ Ha! ha!” laughed the old man. “That w^ould be a joke, 
indeed. Fancy me the father of you all: or stay, it might be 
a sorry matter, and not a joke, if I should exercise my 
authority, and, if I found an Augean stable, cleanse it with 
the vigor of Hercules. The true Augean stable is the mind 
of man, sir. When that becomes polluted and defiled it is 
indeed a Herculean task to cleanse it. The amount of labor 
required to effect its purification is truly wonderful.” 

The doctor stared at the strange guest when he spoke in 
this w’ay. He was evidently a man of some reading or educa¬ 
tion. Who could he be? What could he be? 

It was in vain he asked himself. 

” This,” continued the strange guest, “ is how Christmas 
Eve should be spent. That is rny opinion, and I give it to 
you for what it is worth. The members of a family meet 
together and perfect harmony exists between them, ostensibly 
at least. You see, sir, I am carrying out your remarks about 
my membership of the family.” 

As it was growing late, Mrs. Poynter expressed a desire 
to w'ilhdraw% and, of course, she was followed by Leonie. 
She pleaded a slight indisposition, and, in truth, she was 
not w'ell. 

Whenever she looked up she found the eyes of the strange 
guest fixed upon her, and, old a.s he was. there w^as fire enough 
in them to penetrate to her lieart. She knew not wTiy. but 
she was strangely uncomfortable under his searching gaze,* 
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and she experienced a feeling of intense relief when she 
escaped from his presence. 

The doctor, who was in excellent spirits, expressed his in¬ 
tentions of sitting up late, but Denbigh, after smoking a 
cigar, followed his wife. 

Consequently, now the strange guest and Dr. Poynter w^ere 
left together over the third bowl of punch, w’hich the doctor 
had brewed wdth his accustomed skill. 

It w'as now one o’clock in the morning. 

They drew their chairs near the fire, and the strange 
guest said: 

^ “ This is as it should be. We are alone. While she was 
in the room I did not feel myself at liberty to speak. Now 
my., tongue is untied, and I will unfold a tale. Dr. Poynter, 
wiiich the ghost of Hamlet’s father said ‘will freeze your 
blood.’ Mine is no accidental visit. I am not a waif, a stray, 
a poverty-stricken w'anderer, though my share of this w'orld’s 
goods is limited. I came here by design, doctor; and if you 
will kindly lend me your ear, you shall know the reason 
of my coming—-my motive, my purpose shall be explained 
to you.” 

Dr. Poynter made no answ^er. He sat as one paralyzed, 
but his eyes were riveted on the strange guest as if by a 
species of fascination. 
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CHAPTER VITT. 

“MY WIFE IS A BIGAMIST.” 

This house, sir,” continued the stranger, “ is the prop¬ 
erty of Mr. Fearon, senior, though it has long been in the 
possession of bis son. Most people, and you among the 
number, have given the elder Fearon up, and thought him 
dead. You are wrong; he lives. More than that, he is in 
England. He is here!” 

As he spoke he rose from his chair, drew himself up to 
his full height, and placed his hand upon his breast to give 
force and significance to his words. 

The doctor recovered from his stupefaction and replied, 
promptly: 

“ If I understand you rightly, you declare yourself to be 
Mr. Fearon, the merchant, who was said to have been 
drowned in the Persian Gulf?” 

“You are right. I was not drowned, however, as there 
is little need to assure you, since I am here; but 1 have 
suffered a long and painful captivity among a wild and 
savage tribe on the coast of Africa. Only a few months ago 
1 succeeded in escaping from their thraldom. I made my 
way hither, and, hearing in the neighborhood that my wife 
had married again—mark you, sir I my wife—I decided upon 
stratagem to gain admittance to the family circle. You little 
thought how^ near the mark you were when you spoke of me 
as resembling a member of the family. A member, sir! why, 
1 am the head of it!” 

The corner of Dr. Poynter's mouth twitched nervously, 
and it was with difficulty that he spoke without faltering 
and showing signs of trepidation; but, commanding himself, 
he said: 

“ You are my guest, sir. I have admitted you to my house, 
and I wish to treat you \vith all possible courtesy, for I 
regard the laws of hospitality as most sacred. You may, 
as you have said, have made inquiries in the neighborhood, 
and have found out certain particulars connected with my 
family, but 1 hope that you do not suppose for a moment 
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that I am going to believe in your identity with the late 
Mr. Fearon without some evidence. Your assertion is un¬ 
supported, and-” 

“No, it isn’t!” interrupted the old man. “I have been 
to my bankers, my brokers and other men of business in 
London, and here are copies of affidavits made by them in 
which they declare that I am the long-missing Fearon, whose 
place you, sir, have usurped.” 

As he spoke he handed a bundle of papers, which he took 
from the breast pocket of his coat, to Dr. Poynter, who read 
them attentively, afterward handing them back; but the 
strange guest pushed them away, saying: 

“ Keep or burn them, as you choose. The originals are 
safe. 1 only brought the copies for your inspection, for it 
was in town that I first heard of your existence.” 

“ Supposing all you advance to be true. Mr.—Mr.—” be¬ 
gan Dr. Po\niter. 

“ Mr. Fearon, doctor; give me my name. There is no 
supposition about it. I am Mr. Fearon! ” cried the strange 
guest. “Go on; but address me properly.” 

“ Very well, Mr. Fearon. I will humor you in this in¬ 
stance,” answered the doctor, with a smile: “ though I have 
no more right to suppose you are Mr. Fearon than that you 
are an escaped lunatic from some asylum in the immediate 
vicinity. Suppose I say that you are all you say you are, 
you must admit that this house is no place for you.” 

“What, sir!” vociferated the old man. “You dare to tell 
me this house—my own house—is no place for me! Will 
impudence go farther? It is no place for you and your 
paramour, for such I will call a woman who is unfaithful 
to her marriage vows. Emmeline had no proof of my death, 
and she was not justified in marrying you or anybody else. 
You call this house yours. Wait a few days, and the law 
will show you the fallacy of this idea. I shall turn you and 
the woman you call your wife out of it, and if you have 
any money of your owm, you may live upon it, for, by 
Heaven! not a farthing of mine shall nourish you! ” 

“ Pray do not become violent,” said Dr. Poynter. sooth¬ 
ingly. “ There is not the slightest necessity for the exercise 
of any malevolence. I am deeply interested in your state¬ 
ment and wish to discuss matters with you amicably. I 
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wish to arrive at the truth, and you cannot blame me for 
refusing to take everything you say for granted without cor¬ 
roborative proof. Tell me what you intend to do. Your 
wratli should not fall upon me; nor should you overwhelm 
your W'ife with your reproaches, because we were both ig¬ 
norant of your existence when we married. I am supposing 
now, for the sake of argument, that you are actually the 
Fearon who was supposed to be drowned in the Persian 
Gulf.” 

“ Don’t talk to me of marriage, sir,” returned the strange 
guest. “ My wife is a bigamist, and you are her paramour. 
Not a word. Old as 1 am, I’ll hear no exculpation. You 
have asked me what I intend to do. I will tell you. In 
the fii'st place, I maintain that my wife should never have 
forgotten me. I was very kind and good to her. She was 
poor, and I made her rich. There was no end of my devo¬ 
tion to her, and she knew my objection to a widow marry¬ 
ing again. I will not forgive her. She took you to her 
heart, which should have been all mine. Yes, all mine, for¬ 
ever; and she may keep you. If you have any portion of this 
•world’s goods, so much, the better for you, for I w'ould not 
give either a shilling to keep you from the ’v^wkhouse.” 

“This is harsh language, Mr. Fearon,” said Dr. Poynter. 

“ It is harsh, but it is merited, sir,” replied the old man. 
“What do you suppose kept me alive during my captivity 
among the Africans? You don’t know? Then T will tell 
you, though you might guess. It w’as a firm hope of escape 
some day, and a possibility of return to my wife, whom I 
pictured to myself waiting for me with open arms, and pray¬ 
ing to the Almighty Power that the report of my death might 
have no foundation in fact.” 

“ You are excited to-night. You will be calmer in the 
morning,” said t)r. Poynter. “ Let me beg of you to rest 
here this night, and we will, to-morrow, resume this pain¬ 
ful discussion. I am a man of independent means myself, 
and have a profession, so that I want nothing from you. 
Witli your wife, as you call her, if you can satisfy her of 
your ideiilily, you may settle your differences; if she chooses 
to remain with me, I stiall not drive her from me.” 

“ 1 will n<‘t stay in the same house with so guilty a wom¬ 
an,” answered the strange guest. “ My mission is accom- 
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plisliod, and I go. Yes. Dark and cheerless as the night is, 
1 will go to the nearest village and seek refuge at an inn. 
Til is house is no place l or me until I hav'e driven you and 
your wife, as you call her, from it.” 

“ If you are determined and headstrong. I suppose you 
must have your way,” said the doctor. “ But I hope you will 
allow me to suggest that your son Denbigh accompany you 
with a lantern. If I tell him that it is my wish he should 
see you to Harlock, which 1 think is the nearest village, he 
will do so. He does not know who you are, and I shall not 
enlighten him. If you choose to bestow your confidence 
upon him, as you have thought fit to bestow it upon me. 
you are at liberty to do so. A willful man must have his 
way. You refuse to stay here, and I will not endeavor to 
dissuade you from your intention of going away, though I 
repeat you should have some one with you. The snowdrifts 
are dangerous, the night is cold, and there is no possibility 
of saying with certainty that you would reach the village 
by yourself.” 

“ Send my son,” exclaimed the old man, “ and I shall thank 
you for your courtesy and consideration. It is a long, cheer¬ 
less walk, and a father has a right to look to his son for 
protection.” 

“ Wait a few minutes, if you please, and I will send Mr. 
Denbigh Fearon to you.” said Dr. Poynter. He is, I fear, 
asleep by this time, and he will have to dress himself. 
However, I undertake to induce him to go with you, with¬ 
out breathing a word to him respecting your identity, as I 
said before.” 

The strange guest nodded his head, and the doctor, light¬ 
ing a candle, left the apartment. He proceeded to Denbigh's 
room, and, knocking at the door, exclaimed: 

“Denbigh, get up! I want you. Get up at once. I want 
you particularly!” 

There was a subdued answer, as from a man half asleep, 
half awake, and the doctor waited while Denbigh shuffled on 
his clothes. Presently he opened the door and came outside. 

“ What do you want? ” he asked, petulantly. “ It is very 
odd that you should have to disturb me at this time of night. 
If you have anything to say, will not to-morrow do as well? 
Ugh! ” he added, shivering. “ How cold it is.” 
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T#-morrow will not do as well.” replied the doctor, em¬ 
phatically. “ I want you to be of service to me to-night” 
Then I flatly refuse,” said Denbigh. 

“ You dare not, you cannot. Remember your bond. You 
have sworn to obey me. I call upon you now—this moment. 
Denbigh Fearon—to fulfill your vow. You are my slave for 
one occasion only. The occasion is at hand. You cannot 
must not, refuse me. I ask you—I command you to do my 
bidding.” 

Denbigh Fearon uttered a groan. The hour that he had 
dreaded for a long time had come at last. It was true. He 
was the bond-slave of the man who stood before him. The 
doctor had promised to perform a certain thing, and he had 
kept his word; it was now Denbigh’s turn to keep his. He 
did not see how he could escape from the position in which 
he had placed himself. So he requested the doctor to wait 
until he had completed dressing himself and he w'ould join 
him. 

The doctor bade him dress himself to go out in the snow, 
for he would have to leave the house; and he put on the 
warmest and thickest garments that he had, with waterproof 
boots to keep out the snow. 

There was a smoking room hard by, and thither Dr. Poyn- 
ter led Denbigh, saying he had something of a private nature 
to communicate, and Denbigh followed him, wonderingly. 

When the room was reached, the doctor exclaimed: 

“ Listen attentively to me. Our strange guest of this even¬ 
ing is desirous of returning to the village called Harlock. 
which is some four miles distant. I have undertaken that 
you shall accompany him, telling him that you know the 
w^ay, and will see him safe to the village inn.” 

Denbigh Fearon laughed aloud. 

“There is nothing very dreadful in that,” he said, cheer¬ 
fully. “I thought you were going to enjoin upon me some¬ 
thing of a dreadful nature. Why, man, the conception of 
the idea does credit alike to your head and heart. I honor 
you for it. Poor old man. The road is dangerous, blocked 
up as it is with snow. T know one drift w^hich nearly en¬ 
gulfed my horse and trap this morning. It is halfway h'*- 
tween here and the village. The road crosses a bit of com¬ 
mon or waste land, and an old gravel pit is on the left. This 
8 X 
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is full of drift snow, and. as the track is only observable by 
the marks of the carriages that have traversed it, and noth¬ 
ing but a hedge covered with snow hides the pit and sep¬ 
arates it from the road, it is easy enough for a stranger to 
fall in and be smothered.” 

“ Exactly. I have thought of all that,” rejoined Dr. Poyn- 
ter; “and when you reach this snowdrift, you will oblige 
me by leading the old man tow^ard it.” 

“But, great HeavenI He wull perish!” 

“ It is my wish that he should do so, and you must con¬ 
duct him to his fate,” replied the doctor, calmly. 

Denbigh Fearon staggered and fell back against the wall: 
his face blanched and his limbs trembled. 

“ Do you wish me to become a murderer? and of an old 
man?” he asked. 

“ I do,” responded the doctor, who w^as as stem and re¬ 
lentless as fate itself. “That old man’s days are numbered. 
He must die this night—ask me not why; I cannot tell you. 
Remember your oath! All you have to do is to lead him into 
tho snowdrift and leave him. No blame will attach to you. 
All the domestics are in bed. No one will see you leave the 
house. Go at once; he aw^aits you.” 

** This is horrible! ” moaned Denbigh Fearon. 

“Your oath—your oath!” hissed Dr. Poynter in his ear. 

This adjuration acted like an electric shock upon Den¬ 
bigh, wdio promised compliance, saying: 

“ I will obey. Lead me to my victim.” 

There w^as a lantern in the hall, which Dr. Poynter lighted, 
and, putting it into Denbigh’s hands, ushered him into the 
sitting room, wdiere he had left the old man. 

“ Here is your guide,” he said. 

“I am much indebted to him,” rejoined the strange guest; 
“and, sir, I am obliged to you for your consideration: nev¬ 
ertheless, w'e part as enemies. Good night. Young man, I 
will quit the house as I entered it,” he added to Denbigh, 
going to the window and unfastening it. 

Denbigh follow^ed him, .showing a light with the lantern. 
His heart palpitated wildly, and he knew*^ that he w’as about 
to perpetrate an atrocious crime, but he did not know that 
he wns to be the murderer of his father. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

IN THE SNOWDRIFT. 

The night was a bitter one, and the wind, coming from 
the east, tore along the narrow country lanes, and sw’ept over 
the fields and open space with resistless violence and wanton 
fury. 

The snowfall in that neighborhood was deeper and thicker 
than it had been known to be for many years, and the snow 
itself lay in drifts so large that many roads w’ere in certain 
places impassable. 

The snowdrift of which Denbigh Fearon had spoken as 
being especially dangerous, was calculated to lead many a 
stranger unacquainted with the country into danger. 

If a traveler turned a few’ paces on one side and plunged 
over the buried hedge, he was precipitated into the disused 
gravel pit, on the further side of which the driven snow 
lay in the shape of a w’all or perpendicular mountain, hav¬ 
ing been stayed in its course by heaps of debris left there 
by (he excavators. 

This pitfall w’us sure to engulf anyone falling into it, and 
to hold him in a tight embrace, if he did not sink over his 
head and be smothered at once. 

To add to the perils of the way on this particular Christ¬ 
mas morning, for the Eve was past and gone, a fresh snow’- 
storrn commenced, and the thick, feathery fiakes fell with 
such blinding profusion that only a man like Denbigh, who 
from long usage knew every inch of the ground, could have 
made any w’ay against it. 

The state of the w’eather appalled even him, and he said 
to the strange guest when they had crossed the lawn and 
reached the main road: 

“ if you will pardon me for my suggestion, sir, I will say 
that it is foolhardiness on your part to venture forth on 
such a night as this.” 

“Young man.” rejoined the strange guest in a tone of 
mild remoastrance and paternal reproof, “ you do not seem 
to understand the meaning of words. Yours is not a sugges¬ 
tion; it is a personal remark.” 
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“ If you understand rny meaning, what does it matter? 
though I admit accuracy is always to be valued. I may 
call myself master of Highheld Lodge, for Dr. Poynter, my 
father-in-law, is only there on sufferance, and—and/' he 
stammered, “ I have a great mind to risk all and ask you 
to stay.” 

“Risk!—what risk?” demanded Mr. Fearon, as the strange 
guest had called himself. ” Are you not master of your own 
house?” 

“ You do not understand me,” said Denbigh. 

“ Possibly not. However, to save you any further trouble, 
J will tell you that I have very strong and forcible reasons 
for not sleeping under your roof to-night, though I beg 
to acknowledge your kindness in offering me shelter. Per¬ 
haps at some future time I shall be able to avail myself of 
your invitation, and under happier auspices.” 

Denbigh Fearon made no reply. Holding the lantern 
before him, he trudged along through the blinding snow, and 
the old man followed close behind him. Who shall say what 
his emotions were at beholding his son after so long an 
absence? He did not think fit to reveal himself just then, 
and Denbigh led him on to destruction. If he had spoken 
a few timely words, how different his fate might have been! 
Denbigh's heart was as cold as the snow on which he walked. 
He had bound himself to Dr. Poynter, and promised to obey 
him on one occasion only. The time had come, and he longed 
to get his foul work over and return to his home, and stifle 
the remembrance of his crime, if he could. 

At length, that part of the road which Mr. Fearon had so 
much cause to dread was reached. There were landmarks 
by which Denbigh knew if. and he purposely turned out of 
the beaten track, and holding up the lantern, exclaimed: 

“ Turn to the left. I will follow you in a moment.” 

The strange guest obeyed him, and stumbled through the 
snow, and over the hedge, and precipitated himself into the 
drift, into which he fell up to the armpits. In vain did he 
struggle to extricate himself. The more he moved the deeper 
he sank. 

“ Help!—help me! ” he cried, in an agonized tone. “ I am 
in the drift! Help me, or I perish!” 
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CHAPTER X, 

A TICKET-OF-LEL\VE MAN. 

Denbigh, satisfied that his plot had succeeded, quickly 
retraced his steps, and was soon out of hearing. It was 
w»'ll for the success of Dr. Poynter's plans that he did so, 
for the unfortunate man continued to cry out, and said, in 
a pathetic tone: 

•’ Denbigh, my son, help me. I am your father. What 
i< the meaning of this? Will you not save me? Oh, Heaven! 
Mu?t I die in the snow?” 

The air gave back weird answers to his appeal, and the 
wind mocked him. .Steadily fell the snowflakes, and his 
doom seemed certain. He prayed to Heaven for that help 
which men refused him, and, with despair in his heart, gave 
himself up to die. 

In the meantime Denbigh w*ent toward his home, bear¬ 
ing the old man’s voice ring in his ears, and feeling that 
he had been guilty of a dastardly crime. It is true that he 
had not laid a hand on the old man, but he was none the 
less hi? murderer. The strange guest would not have fallen 
into the drift if he had not shown him the way. He was 
aceounlable for the death, which was rapidly overtaking the 
old man, and he felt all the stings which the coward who 
as-ails trusting old age must feel, be he as hard as adamant, 
and as callous as was Judas. 

He ran most of the way back through the blinding snow, 
which seemed to take a pleasure in retarding his progress; 
and the wind which beat against him, he fancied, in the dis- 
lemper of his imagination, called him murderer and assa.ssin, 
the assassin of gray hairs and the betrayer of a confidence 
mi-placed! When he reached the lodge, he w'as out of 
hn nh and exhausted, and w^as glad to find Dr. Poynter 
-itting up for him. Shaking the snow from his garments. 
In itirew his hat and cloak in a corner, and sat down before 
lit • lii.*. resting his thick, heavy shooting boots on otie of 
ti;!‘ bars of the grate, where the snow quickly melted, and 
hi--»Ml against the hot iron. 
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“Well?” ejaculated Poynter. 

“ He is dead by this time. He fell into the drift, and 
there I left him,” replied Denbigh, “ I had no hand in his 
actual death, though I led him up to the place. His voice 
is ringing in my ears yet. ‘ Help I help me, or I perish! ’ he 
cried, but I flew from the spot. Tell me, Po>Titer, why did 
you wish that man dead? What grievance had you against 
him?” 

“ Shall I let you know"? ” answ^ered Dr. Poynter, with a 
Mephistophelian smile. “ Well, it can do no barm now. The 
deed is done, and can’t be undone. You w"ant me to tell 
you w"hy I wished that old man out of my w'ay? The answer 
is simple. He w’as your father.” 

For a moment Denbigh Fearon sat like one stunned or 
dazed, but his quiescence did not last long. A great sob 
broke in his throat, and, rising from his chair, he rushed 
upon the doctor, and seized him by the neck, holding him 
in a vicelike grasp, and swaying him to and fro like a poplar 
in a storm, crying; 

“Villain! you have made me kill my father, and I will 
kill you! We have thought him dead, but he has come to 
life again. I need not doubt that, for you are not the man 
to jest on such a subject. Wretch! prepare to die. for I 
w’ill have life for life.” 

Fortunately for himself the doctor was self-possessed and 
warmed with the spirits he had been drinking during the 
evening, while Denbigh Fearon was cold and exhausted with 
the mental alarm and bodily exertion he bad gone through. 
This gave the doctor an advantage in the fierce struggle 
w’hich took place, and after a few minutes had elapsed, he 
threw" his young but unvigorous antagonist from him, and 
stood master of the battle, folding his arms and looking on 
grimly at his discomfited opponent wdio lay full length on 
the floor, breathing heavily. 

“Will this be a warning to you when you next w’ant to 
try your strength with me?” exclaimed Dr. Poynter. “I 
am older than you, but I am not a child. I repeat that^the 
old man, whom you by my orders conducted to his death, 
w'as your father, wiio has miraculously returned from a 
long captivity among the Africans. His return was incon- 
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venient to me. He stood ia my way, and having a tool like 
you ready io my hand. I removed him.” 

Denbigh Fearon arose and glared like a wild beast hunger¬ 
ing for iU prey at Dr. Poynter, but did not attempt again 
to attack him. With frantic haste he put on his hat and 
coat. A glass of punch stood on the table. He drank it, 
and. filling it again and again from the not yet exhausted 
bottle, emptied it each time. He made toward the door. 
Dr. Povmter, alarmed, barred his progress. 

“ Stop me at your peril! I am desperate,” cried Denbigh, 
“and go to save my father!” and as the doctor would not 
move ha struck him a heavy blow which knocked him on 
one side, and he passed through the door, and presently 
stood once more in the fast-falling snow. 

It was a mad project, and one which only a man with his 
brain on fire would have conceived, that of going back in 
a snowstorm to search for the man he had been told was 
his father. Denbigh, however, was paralyzed to his heart 
with shame and remorse; and a burning wish he had to undo 
the wrong he had been guilty of, and erase from his brow 
the fearful name of parricide, swayed him entirely. He 
was not master of himself. He was urged on by an irre¬ 
sistible impulse, and prepared to sacrifice his own life if he 
could not save that of the man he had so ruthlessly hurried 
to destruction. 

It was some time before he reached the snowdrift where 
he had left the strange guest struggling. What his fat® 
was he could easily conjecture, but he hoped that life was 
not yet extinct. He had lost his way several times, and it 
was more by accident than anything else that he had kept 
in the right road. If he could have looked back and seen 
Dr. Poynter, he would have beheld him smoking placidly by 
the clear, seacoal fire, inwardly ridiculing the efforts he was 
making, thinking them of nothing worth, and predicting a 
lamentable failure, for the doctor thought that the father 
would be dead long before the son reached the fatal spot, 
and hoped in his heart that Denbigh might meet with a 
similar death. Then, indeed, he would be master of the 
situation. Wife and fortune would both be his. 

Denbigh looked on each side of him, but he had no lantern 
this time, and the snow drifted into his eyes and darkened 
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the landscape. He could not tell where he was exactly, 
though he guessed that he was near the fatal snowdrift. 
Raising his voice, he called aloud upon the stranger, but re¬ 
ceived no answer save that which the mocking wind chose 
to return to him. 

Extending his arms to feel his way, he penetrated toward 
the left of the track, and, stumbling forward, fell into a 
mass of snow, into which he sank. 

“Help! help me, or I perish!” he cried, in agony, just 
as the strange guest had cried before, but his anguished 
lament met with no response. Again and again he raised 
his voice, as his blood chilled in the icy embrace, but no 
human being heard him, and retributive justice was alone 
distinguishable in the fierce howl of the wintry blast and 
the mournful echo which his cries found in a neighboring 
hollow. 

The moaning wind mocked the wretched young man as 
it careered past him, hissing in his shrinking ears the name 
of parricide. He had nightly dreaded the fulfillment of his 
word to Dr. Poynter, who had exacted a terrible penalty 
from him, and made him pay very dearly for recovering the 
love of his lost Leonie. 

Deeper and deeper he plunged into the soft and engulfing 
snow, which closed about his limbs and impeded his progress, 
until he w'as obliged to confess to himself, with sinking of 
the heart, that he was hopelessly in the drift; his body 
became benumbed, and he had scarcely the power left to 
try to move. If he could have saved the poor old man he 
had so ruthlessly lured to his doom, he would not have 
cared so much for his own life; but he was powerless—he 
could save neither the life of his father nor his own. 

Raising his voice he cried for help, when there was no one 
near him to render any assistance. 

Snowdrifts were around him on every side, and he could 
not conceal from himself that the same snowdrift into which 
he had betrayed his unsuspecting father was to be his grave. 

Shutting his eyes, he forbore to struggle further, and 
seemed to go to sleep, the frost-laden wind moaning over 
him, singing a dirge which served as a death-knell. 

We must leave him, to transport the reader to the com¬ 
fortable pai’lor of the village inn on the same eventful even- 
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ing. This was the inn at which the strange guest had 
intended to pass the night, and to which Denbigh Fearon 
undertook to guide him w-hen he led him into the fatal drift. 

Mine host of the “Fearon Arms,” an old sers^ant of the 
family, who had quitted their service to establish himself 
in the wine and spirit business, piled fresh logs upon the 
fire, and stirred the blazing coals with his own hand—for 
was it not Christmas Eve? and had not the season set in 
with a severity unkno^m for years past ? 

There were several customers in the room, more or less 
well known in the village, for Andrew Marvel, mine host 
of the “ Fearon Arms,” prided himself upon the select com¬ 
pany who from night to night assembled in his parlor, and 
he was wont to say that he would wager a mug of ale that 
their conversation was above the average. 

It being a season of festivity and indulgence, a little above 
that which they were accustomed to, they had subscribed for 
a bowl of punch, which had been speedily disposed of, and 
were about to order another when a young man entered. 

He was about live-and-twenty years of age, but his face 
was much more serious in its expression than that of young 
men generally. The lines of his mouth were drawn down, 
and a subdued fire flashed from his eyes. His dress was 
new, though not of the first fashion, and he did not appear 
to have walked far through the snow. His hands were 
white, but not overdelicate, and underneath the white skin 
were layers of muscle like iron. He seemed to be as strong 
a.s a lion, and was evidently one who had seen sorrow in 
some shape or other. 

A large dog, a cross betw^een the Mount St. Bernard and 
New'foundland breeds, follow^ed him. It had a collar on its 
ru'ck. upon which was engraved upon a brass plate the 
word “ Leonie.” 

Bowing to the assembled.company, the young man took 
a seat near the fire and said: “Down, Leoniel” to the dog, 
V. itich glided under his chair, and laying its head on its 
. ;ws, went to sleep, while its master called for some hot 
h aridy and water and a f>ipe. 

■ l^»Tliaps the gentleman would like to join us?” exclaimed 
" ' ob Burt, who was the inspector of police in the village, 
: ’^1 g'Tierally look the lead wherever he happened to be. 
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“ I shall be happy to do so. It is Christmas Eve, and I 
wish to be sociable,” answered the young man. “ I will 
cheerfully pay my share of whatever you have or are going 
to order.” 

The money for the fresh subscription was collected, and 
the landlord soon reappeared with a second steaming bowl 
of punch, wiiich he brewed with a skill all his own. 

“ Capital! ” ejaculated Mr. Marsh, the butcher, as he raised 
his glass to his lips and set it down empty. 

You may well say that, sir,” remarked the landlord. “ I 
have a peculiar recipe for making punch which I got from 
my old master, Mr. Fearon.” 

The young man started at the mention of this name, but 
almost immediately recovered his serenity and composure. 
Slight as his movement was, it did not pass unnoticed by 
Jacob Burt, w’ho wns lynx-eyed enough to allow* few things 
to go by him unnoticed. 

‘‘Mr. Fearon used always to put in a little curacoa,” con¬ 
tinued the landlord. “ He had seen the Prince of Wales, 
when Regent—afterw’ard George IV., you know—do it, and 
he would rub the bowd with a bit of citron. But I must not 
tell you any more, or you’ll all be making punch at home, 
and your w'ives will like it so woll that they’ll keep you 
making it, so that I shall lose your respected custom and 
have to put my shutters up.” 

Everybody laughed, and Wagner, the grocer, who drank 
•enough to make himself talkative, exclaimed to the stranger: 

“ Come far, sir? ” 

“ From London,” replied the owmer of the dog. 

“On a visit in the neighborhood, I presume, sir?” con¬ 
tinued the garrulous grocer. 

“ I have business dow*n here.” 

“ What name, sir? I know* everybody, and may, perhaps, 
be able to give you some information.” 

“ My business happens to be of a private nature,” was 
the reply. 

“Ah—hem! Beg pardon, Fm sure!” stammered the dis¬ 
concerted tradesman, adding, to escape from his embarrass¬ 
ment. “ Fine dog you have there, sir.” 

“Yes: it belongs to a very dear friend of mine, a young 
lady to whom I was engaged to be married. The marriage 
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did not take place, and my love was false to me, for she 
became the wife of another man. 1 had the dog taken care 
of, and when I came—that is to say, when I had an opportu¬ 
nity—I took possession of the dog and gave it the lady’s 
name, for, though I hate the woman with all the bitterness 
of a crushed and deceived heart, I love the dog. There is 
a bit of biography for you.” 

“ What made you separate from the dog for a time, sir, 
if I may make so bold as to ask?” demanded Jacob Burt. 

“ Now, my friend, you want to know too much,” said the 
young man. 1 have related a portion of my life to you, 
but I did not undertake to give you a life history, nor shall 
1 do so.” 

“ Please yourself about that. Perhaps there is something 
in it you would not like everybody to know,” replied Jacob 
Burt, who was piqued into this reply. 

An angrj^ flush stole into the young man’s face. He was 
about to retort in the same strain, when Andrew Marvel 
exclaimed: 

“ Come—come^ gentlemen! this is not right. No wTangling, 
if you please. And on Christmas Eve, too! Don’t let the 
gentleman go aw^ay and say we did not know how to treat 
a stranger. I'm sure you neither of you mean anything, so 
shake hands and be friends.” 

The young man extended his hand freely enough, and it 
was grasped by the police inspector, w^ho caught sight of 
the inside of his fingers, and said: 

“Any one wrould think you’d been picking oakum.” 

“ Perhaps I have,” replied the stranger, fixing his keen 
gray eyes on the inspector. “^Vnyhow, it’s no business of 
yours; and if you’ll openly say that you want to insult me 
to such a pitch that I must either withdraw or throw you 
out of the wdndow, I’ll make up my mind which course I 
shall adopt.” 

“ You can do w^hatever you like best, only I should ad¬ 
vise you strongly not to try the latter. Two can play at 
throw ing out of windows, and I should not like to hurt you,” 
answered the inspector, tauntingly. 

In vain the landlord and the other men present tried to 
cast oil on the troubled waters. Jacob Burt was not a quar¬ 
relsome man generally, though it could not be denied that 
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he had an exaggerated idea of his own importance. The 
fact was, on this particular evening he had had enough, 
or, strictly speaking, too much, of the excellent compound 
upon the manufacture of which the landlord of the “ Fearon 
Arms ” prided himself. 

He even so far forgot himself as to administer a kick to 
Leonie, who happened to go a little nearer his legs than he 
liked; and this last and unjustifiable act so enraged the dog’s 
master that he flew upon the inspector with the fury of a 
roused tiger, and attacked him furiously. 

A disgraceful riot w’as imminent. It had commenced, in¬ 
deed, and the harmony of the evening was disturbed. The 
village tradesmen immediately got up and endeavored to 
separate the combatants, who w'ere dealing each other blows 
with a w’ant of science wiiich did not allow* them to iajure 
themselves much, and fortunately, the efforts of the peace¬ 
makers w'ere crowned witli success. The fray w^as stayed, 
and the enemies looked at one another with hate in their 
countenances. 

Suddenly Jacob Burt, whose Ijtix eyes again stood him 
in good stead, saw" something lying on the floor, and making 
a dash at it. picked it up. It had fallen from the pocket 
of the young man during the struggle, and though it might 
not have conveyed any meaning to an ordinary observer, to 
the police officer it spoke volumes. 

Bestowing one glance at the paper—a rapid one, it is true, 
but one wdiich enabled him to be sure that he was not mis¬ 
taken—he exclaimed, w"itli a voice hoarse w'ith triumph: 

Ha—ha! Who w"as right? I, or those who took your 
part? Now* I know" w'hy you did not have the dog with you 
for some time! Now" I can understand what is on your 
fingers, w’hich bear the traces of tar no soap and w"ater 
have yet been able to remove! Now I know w’hat you are, 
if I don’t know" w"ho you are, Mr. Stranger! ” 

The young man was still panting with exertion. The veins 
on his forehead were sw"elling to bursting, and his hands 
were still clinched into fists: but at these w'ords of liis late 
antagonist, he cow"ered before him, his muscles relaxed, his 
face became less rigid, his hand fell powerless by his side, 
his underlip sank, and his limbs shook under him. 

‘'Well, what is he?” asked Andrew Marvel. w"ho, as host. 
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thought it incumbent to take up the cudgel on behalf of his 
casual guest. 

“ What is he?" repeated Jacob Burt in a tone of wither¬ 
ing scorn. “Why, a felon—a convict! Here’s his ticket- 
of-leave.” 

Again, he held up the incriminatory document he picked 
up off the floor, and when every one had had a good look at 
it he placed it on the table, and smoothed the crumpled 
paper out with his hand and went on: 

“ I have seen heaps of these things. You know the law 
requires a ticket-of-leave man to show his ticket at stated 
intervals, and in my capacity of police inspector lots have 
come under my notice. There’s no doubt about it. There’s 
the name of the convict, Guy Hardress, and the jail, and 
the governor; and then it is vised, as they say in France, at 
the office in London. The fellow’s come dowm here for no 
good, ril warrant, and it is fortunate I found him out. His 
coming here is an argument in favor of my suggestion of 
forming ourselves into a club, and having a room to our¬ 
selves. Promiscuous company is never to be relied on.’’ 

The young man sank into a chair, and breathing heavily, 
appeared to be much disconcerted at w^hat had taken place, 
and to revolve in his mind the best course of action he could 
pursue. His meditations were cut short by the landlord, who 
exclaimed: 

“ You’ll please go to the bar. Everything you want will 
be served you there, as it’s a cold night and Christmas Eve, 
though 1 don't want such gentry as you. Anyhow, you can’t 
stay here among respectable people—that’s clear as daylight 
to you. Comprehensive, isn’t it?” 

“ Sometimes a man is more sinned against than sinning; 
and though appearances are against me, I dare say I could 
hold my own and vindicate myself, if 1 chose to take the 
trouble, which I don’t,” replied Guy Hardress, w'ho strode 
over to the table, seized the ticket-of-leave, put it in his 
pocket, and whistling to his dog, strode out of the room, 
hi? eyes fla.shing with a latent fire, but refusing to meet 
those of any in the apartment. 

He walked out of the tavern and through the village with 
long, impatient strides, regai'dless of the snow, which had 
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collected in heaps, and would have retarded the progress of 
one less determined. 

The dog Leonie walked at his heels, and together they 
trudged along the road which led to Highfield Lodge. 

Guy Hardress, taking advantage of the solitude, talked to 
himself, saying: 

“ It was her doing! She made me a thief; I never thought 
of stealing until she put the idea into my head and laid the 
scheme. Am I to suffer all my life for what I did for her 
sake? Better have my revenge, and die like a man by ray 
owm hand afterward, or go to a foreign land. But Denbigh 
Fearon must not live. The false-hearted Leonie may drag 
on a w’cary existence—^the memory of her perfidy, when she 
is deserted and turned adrift, will be sufficient punishment 
for her—but Denbigh Fearon is doomed!” 

At this moment the moon broke through a rugged mass 
of cloud and shone out brightly. The snow had ceased t# 
fall, and a wide expanse in wdiite dazzled the weary eye. 

Guy Hardress turned around. He had missed his dog. 

“Leonie! Hi, Leonie!” he cried. 

The deep baying of the hound was the only response, and 
looking around to his left, he beheld the sagacious animal 
dashing the snow’ aw^ay from a certain place with its paws, 
and giving tongue loudly the while. 
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CH.\PTER XI. 

LED BY A DOG. 

F^*ding it impossible to get the dog away from the spot 
where he had taken up his position, Guy Hardress went 
hack, treading with the utmost caution, for he soon perceived 
that he was on the edge of the snowdrift. He sank in up 
to his knees, but being young and vigorous, he soon extri¬ 
cated himself from his dangerous position. 

Some hazel and elder trees grew in a hedge hard by, and, 
with a knife he had in his pocket, he cut off a quantity of 
branches, and throwing them on the snow, made a cause¬ 
way sufficiently strong to bear his weight; and this he con¬ 
structed up to the spot where the dog, obeying the instincts 
•f his breed, continued baying wnth all his might. 

When the causeway thus ingeniously made was completed 
he ventured upon it, and had not gone far before he dis¬ 
tinguished the head and shoulders of an old man, who bad 
stuck fast in the snow and was unable to move. 

Whether he was dead or not he could not tell. 

Exerting himself to the utmost, he extricated him from his 
terrible position, and half carried, half dragged him to the 
roadway, by the side of which he laid him; and by the aid 
•f the moon he made an examination of his body, finding to 
his intense satisfaction, that though the extremities were 
very cold, the heart still beat. 

Heaven be thanked! ” ejaculated Guy, as he tried to think 
how he could get the poor old man whom he had found in 
the drift to some place where heat and restoratives could 
be applied. 

This was essential, for though living, it was evident to 
an unscientific man that life w^ould speedily become extinct 
if help in some way were not afforded. 

The dog watched the removal of the old man with ap¬ 
parent satisfaction, and began to again tread cautiously on 
the snow, which bore its weight with only a trifling sink¬ 
ing in. 
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The frost was very keen, and the surface ef the snow was 
becoming harder every hour. 

While Guy Hardress was in great perplexity as to what 
he should do, the dog began to bark again, and continued 
to do so wdth such pertinacity that its master cut down 
another lot of boughs and constructed another causeway 
similar to the first, upon which he ventured, as he did 
before, and to his astonishment, found a second body in a 
position very like that in which he had discovered the old 
man. 

The drift hereabouts was slightly hilly, and shut out the 
moon’s rays to some extent, so that Guy could not dis¬ 
tinguish the features of the body, which he dragged with 
infinite pain and trouble to the bank or side of the old gravel 
pit in w^hieh the drift had collected. 

Having placed it in the road, on the hard, crisp snow, 
the moon shone full upon it, and Guy Hardress started as if 
a snake had bitten him. 

“Denbigh Fearon!” he cried. 

Then he sank on one knee in the snow, looking very 
ghostly and unearthly in the pale moonlight, and put his 
hand on his heart, just as he had put his hand on the heart 
of the poor, w*hite-headed old man. 

There was a slight pulsation. 

“He lives!” he continued. “Oh, I can see the hand of 
Heaven in this! Vengeance is not for an insignificant crea¬ 
ture like me. And yet—and yet he stole my love from 
me! He had me sent to prison and made to work for nearly 
two years like a slave. Can I—ought I to forgive him for 
that? Oh, the agony of those tw'o years! And yet. again, 
he had a right to do so. I robbed him. Rather should I 
hate the serpent, the detestable wretch, the viper in w^om- 
an's form, w'ho urged me on to the deed and left me to 
suffer all the consequences of my act, afterward regarding 
me as if I had never been and marrying my rival. Oh. 
yes—yes, she shall suffer! she shall pay the penalty! And 
,1 will help this man back to life again, though it would be 
easy indeed to consign him to the grave which yawms for 
him. See!” he added, feeling his cold, pale face, “ the hand 
of death is on him now'! He is unconscious. The heart beats 
faintly, but will, w'ithout help, soon be silent; and then the 
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soul will go—will go—who can say? As he has sowed, so 
shall he reap. I will nob judge him.” 

The sound of wheels fell upon his ear. and he started up. 
to find that a carriage and pair, owing to the deadening of 
the wheels by the snow, were almost upon him. 

Two large red lamps, shining out like stars, cast lurid 
effulgence before him, rendering all in their shadow dark 
and funereal. 

Fearful lest the vehicle might run over the bodies, which 
he had placed in the road, Guy raised his voice and shouted 
loudly, placing himself in the middle of the way, so that 
the carriage would have to pass over him unless it pulled up. 

The coachman almost threw liis horses on their haunches, 
with the suddenness with which he drew rein, and a gentle¬ 
man. opening the door, sprang out upon the snow, ex¬ 
claiming: 

■ Hey! hello! What is this? What’s the matter? Why 
don’t you go on? Snowed up, eh?” 

Guy Hardress stepped forward and replied: 

“ No, sir; the way is clear enough. But, as you are a 
gentleman, and I hope a Christian, I will beg your help, 
for here are two men whom I have providentially rescued 
from a sndwdrift hard by.” 

” Two men, eh? Where are they?” asked the traveler. 

Guy ventured to remove one of the carriage lamps, and 
by its aid indicated the position of the bodies. 

They still live.” he said. ” That I have satisfied myself 
by ascertaining that the action of the heart has not stopped, 
but how long they will continue to exist depends entirely 
upon the aid they receive and the dispatch with which 
it is given.” 

‘•Bless me! how dreadful!” said the gentleman. “It is 
fortunate I came by this road. 1 am a doctor, and have 
boon called to a case at High field Lodge. Dr. Po>mter, a 
most estimable man, and a member of my profession, has 
had a fit. The groom rode over to the village for me. 
Apoplexy. I fear, from all accounts. Dear me! what is to 
be done? Better bring them on to the Lodge. Do you know 
who they are?” 

“ One. I think, is Mr. Denbigh Fearon.” 

“Bless my soul! Dr. Pojmter’s son-in-law'. Bear a hand, 
9x 
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young man, and we will put them both in the carriage. Dear 
me, how extraordinary! ” 

A few' minutes sufRced to put the bodies in the carriage, 
and the doctor, keeping the lamp Guy had detached from 
its place, began to chafe the extremities and administer in¬ 
ternally a little brandy he had brought wuth him, “ to keep 
the cold out,” as he ingenuously admitted. Guy mounted the 
box with the coachman, the dog ran behind, and off they 
started for Highfield Lodge. 

They had not very far to go, and the high-bred horses 
made excellent w'ay, in spite of the wretched state of the 
roads. 

Events w'ere multiplying themselves. 

Dr. Poynter had, soon after Denbigh Fearon’s departure, 
been seized with a fit of apoplexy, which threatened a serious 
termination; and Mrs. Po>'nter, in a state of great alarm, had 
dispatched a mounted messenger for a doctor. 

Probably the scene with Denbigh before his departure 
had acted upon the nervous disposition of Dr. Poynter. and 
produced the result wdiich threw' the w'hole household into 
a commotion, w’hich was not lessened by the fact of Den¬ 
bigh’s absence at such a time and hour. 

No one knew' w'hither he had gone, nor could any one 
give any account of the stranger guest. 

Leonie got up, dressed herself, and came downstairs, en¬ 
deavoring as best she could to console her mother-in-law', 
and feeling somewhat nerv'ous and anxious about Denbigh, 
who did not tell her w'hen he left her that he was going out. 

In the midst of the excitement, which was shared in more 
or less by all the inmates of the household, the doctor's 
carriage drove up, and Dr. Marsden, who w'as a short, dapper, 
active man. jumped out, and. with the assistance of the 
coachman, carried in the first body, w'hich w'as that of the 
strange guest. It was quickly follow'ed by that of Denbigh 
Fearon, and both were placed in the drawing room, at a 
judicious distance from the fire. 

Guy was nowdiere to be seen. 

When he had given directions as to the treatment of the 
half frozen men. Dr. Marsden went upstairs to see Dr. Poyn- 
ter, and found him in a very bad state, indeed. 

He took some blood from him, and adopted the remedies 
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which seemed best to affect his recovery, and ran down to 
the drawing room, where he was gratified to see both Den¬ 
bigh and the old man sitting up. 

A seraphic expression lighted up Denbigh Fearon's face 
when he saw that his father was alive. 

How he had been saved, or how he had himself escaped 
from the doom which threatened him, he could not tell. 

He looked toward Dr. Marsden, with whom he was ac¬ 
quainted, for an explanation. 

‘‘A little more of this hot brandy-and-water,’’ exclaimed 
the fussy little doctor, going from one to the other with the 
glass in his hand, “won’t hurt you. Finest thing in the 
world to restore the circulation, except friction, and my arms 
ache so with rubbing you on the w’ay here that I must posi¬ 
tively decline to rub any more.” 

• I am like one in a dream, doctor,” said Denbigh. “ Will 
you please to explain how we are here?” 

“ Gladly, though there is one who has more right to do 
so than I. But where he has got to, I can’t imagine. Bash¬ 
ful, perhaps, and does not want to be publicly thanked.” 

“Thanked?” 

“ Yes. This man of w^hom I speak saved you from being 
frozen to death. He had dragged you both from the snow¬ 
drift, and had you lying in the road as my carriage came 
along. Fine young fellow—tall, muscular, lissome as a 
tiger! ” 

All at once Leonie, who had been listening to the doctor, 
uttered a shrill scream. 

A big, shaggy black dog had come into the room, and was 
licking her face, having put his paws in her lap as she 
sat on the sofa. 

“ WTiat's the matter?” exclaimed the doctor. “Oh, the 
dog. Drive the brute aw^ay; he is wet. Look at the snow 
all over him; it is melting like a candle in front of a fire. 
My dear young lady, your precious dress will be utterly 
ruined.” 

Leonie made no answer. She did not attempt to repulse 
the dog, w'hich continued to lick her face and hands un¬ 
disturbed. 

At that moment a figure appeared on the threshold. It was 
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that of a man. He fixed his eyes on her, and beckoning with 
his hand, said: 

“ Leonie, it is II Come! ” 

“Oh, save me—save me!” cried the wretched woman, 
raising her hands imploringly. “It is Guy! Save me! He 
will kill me; I see it in his eyes!” 

The strange guest and Denbigh Fearon, although in pos¬ 
session of their senses, were too weak to move, and they 
could only look on in silent wonderment. 

The figure in the doorway repeated, in a solemn, almost 
sepulchral voice; 

“ Leonie, it is II Come! ” and added, imperatively, “ I com¬ 
mand you! ” 

“Oh, save me!” again said the terror-stricken creature. 
But as if impelled by some extraordinary magnetic attraction 
which she had no pow'er to resist she arose, and pushing 
away the dog, which continued to caress her, made for 
the door. 

Guy Hardress advanced to meet her, and placing her arm 
within his, dragged her to the door, half dressed as she 
was, her disheveled hair hanging down her back, her eyes 
dilated with horror, and her fear-laden face pale with an 
unknowm and indefinite dread. 

A moment she hung back, the next she had disappeared, 
and the doctor awoke from the ti'ance into which this strange 
scene had cast him. 

“ Here, stop! ” he cried. “ There is something wrong about 
this. Young man, stop, I say! What does it all mean?” 

There was no answer to his appeal. 

He rushed into the hall, which was empty, and Denbigh 
Fearon and the strange guest followed him with their eyes, 
which expressed the astonishment they felt. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A MOTHER FOUND. 

While in prison Guy Hardress had suffered much, and 
he registered a vow that he would have a signal and terrible 
revenge upon Leonie, for he rightly attributed all his mis¬ 
fortunes to her. 

Dr. Marsden went out into the cold, starlit night, and 
peered hither and thither; but he could discover no signs 
of Guy Hardress and the false—oh, so false—Leonie! 

When he met her he was a hard-working clerk in an 
office, for the person who had stolen him when a child had 
given him a fair education, and placed within his reach the 
means of gaining an honest livelihood. 

It w*as undoubtedly Leonie w^ho had instigated him to 
crime, and he blamed her for her falsity. All his love for 
her had, he thought, departed; and he felt no pity, no 
remorse, as he dragged her over the snow, she being too 
frightened to utter a cry or to appeal to him for mercy. 

At length he slopped and let her fall from his iron grasp 
on the snow% where she lay shivering and moaning before 
him. 

“Spare me! oh, in pity, spare me! I love you, Guy, and 
only you!” she cried, as her power of utterance returned 
to her. 

“You must die!” he said. “I wdll not shed your blood, 
but with this handkerchief tie your hands and feet, and 
the cold shall act the part of executioner.” 

“Oh, Guy—Guy! dear Guy! do not kill me! I have much 
to repent! You w'ould not like to be hurried into eternity 
with all your sins upon your head.” 

“My sins!” he replied, with a scornful laugh. “Ttiey 
are yours, or you prompted them.” 

“Let me live!” she went on. plaintively. “I—I will be a 
very different w'oman. Oh, Guy, do not kill me!” 

Her plaintive voice touched a chord in his heart which 
he thought broken forever. 
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W’hatever his feelings were now, he had once loved her, 
and his icy heart melted into soft compassion. 

For some minutes he stood with folded arms, regarding 
her steadfastly. He could never love her again. That was 
over—that was past and gone. She was the wife of anoth^^ r , 
and love for her had died out of his heart: but he could 
pity her, and that feeling of pity saved her life. 

While he w^as yet tossed about upon a sea of doubt the 
barking of a dog w^as heard, and many men with lanterns 
rushed upon the scene. 

He was thrown forcibly upon his back and bound with 
cords. 

Dr, Marsden had, on losing sight of the fugitive, seized 
the dog by the collar and called up the servants at the 
Lodge; then, armed with staves and supplied with lanterns, 
they sallied forth, leaving the sagacious dog to track her 
master and his victim. 

Thus they came up in a body in time to prevent the com¬ 
mission of a crime and save the life of the miserable Leonie, 
for it is probable that Guy’s wish for revenge would have 
triumphed over his momentary hesitation, or that he would 
have left her in the snow to perish. 

The multiplication of events rather puzzled Dr. Marsden, 
wdio now had to revive Leonie from an hysterical fit into 
which she had fallen. Guy Hardress was placed in a corner, 
still bound, as it was feared he might become dangerous. 
Scarcely had the doctor recognized Leonie, who was in a 
weak and prostrate condition, than the strange guest shivered 
convulsively and began to complain of acute pain in the 
region of the heart, which made it probable that he had 
received so severe a shock to the system as to be unable 
to rally. 

Dr. Marsden administered stimulants to promote the slug¬ 
gish action of the heart, which was all he could do, and 
was almost immediately summoned to Dr. Poynter, whose 
malady had taken a grave turn. The late Mrs. Fearon was 
by his bedside, and he was speaking in a low tone to her 
when Marsden returned. From the expression of her face, 
his communication startled her terribly. Though the doctor 
stood at a respectful distance, not wishing to obtrusively 
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overhear family secrets, he could not help hearing the dying 
man—for such he was—exclaim: 

I always loved you, Emmeline, and when you married 
Fearon I swore you should not be happy with him if I could 
make you miserable. You lost your child; it was I who 
stole it, I feel my last hour approaching, and you shall 
hear all. The man whom your second son Denbigh pros¬ 
ecuted for robbery, and had condemned to two years’ im¬ 
prisonment, is your eldest child, made a felon by his brother.” 

“ Guy Hardress—I remember,” said Mrs. Poynter, beneath 
her breath. 

“ That’s not all. Your husband lives—at least, he did a 
few hours ago. He was here in this house, by your side— 
that old man with the silvery locks—that strange guest, 
who-” 

‘‘ Oh, Heaven! ” cried the miserable wmman, “ my heart did 
not deceive me! But why do you say he lived a few^ hours 
ago? And how* came he here? Where has he gone? Oh, 
tell me more! Suspense will kill me sooner than certainty.” 

“ I feared the return of your husband, Emmeline, for 
my love for you still exists. I could not bear that he should 
come back from the grave, as it were, to thrust himself 
between us and separate us.” 

•What did you do?” 

“ I called on Denbigh, who had made a vow to obey me in 
anything once, and once only. This w’as in return for a 
service I had done him. Telling him the time had come for 
the fulfillment of his vow, I commanded him to lead the 
old man into a snowdrift, and there leave him.” 

“His father! Horrible!” she ejaculated. 

“ It w^as. I cannot defend myself. Denbigh did my bid¬ 
ding. and when he returned and I taunted him with what 
he had done, he flew at me like a wild beast. I thought he 
would have strangled me wdien he heard that I had sent 
him to murder his father. He rushed out, perhaps to save 
or perish with him. T know not w^hat has become of him. 
This attack, which is killing me, prevented me fi*om know¬ 
ing more. Forgive me, Emmeline! All 1 have done is 
through love of you.” 

She shrank from him as she would from something leprous 
and unclean. 
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“ No! ” she exclaimed. “ Heaven may forgive you, but my 
heart is loo stubborn to let me do so. Oh, how you have 
wronged us I ” 

Her head sank gently forward and she veiled her fae«- in 
her hands, while the hot, scalding tears trickled through her 
fingers. 

Dr. Marsden now approached and led her away, asking 
her to compose herself. He had heard the strange confession 
of the dying man, and could guess now why he had helped 
to resuscitate two half-frozen men, dragged from a snow¬ 
drift, and he surmised that the old man below was the hus¬ 
band of whom the patient had spoken. 

He explained to Mrs. Pojmter, or Fearon, as she more 
correctly was. since her second marriage was null and void, 
that he thought she would find her husband and her son 
downstairs, whither she went with a throbbing heart, like 
one in a dream, having a difliculty in believing that all was 
real—a fancied husband dying, a husband long supposed to 
be dead returned to life, the attempted murder of that very 
father by her cherished son, the revelation of the existence 
of another son, whom she had given up as lost years ago! 
It was, indeed, enough to make her brain reel. 

When she entered the room the old man had just strength 
enough to arise and exclaim: 

“ Emmeline! ” 

But the excitement was fatal to him, for as his wife 
rushed forward to embrace him. he fell forward, pressing 
his hand to his heart—and she clasped a corpse to her 
bosom! 

Uttering a heartrending cry, she sank beneath the ghastly 
burden. No one helped her. Denbigh Fearon was lying on 
the floor, his head propped up with cushions; Leonie, raving 
hysterically, was extended on the sofa, and Guy Hardress 
was in the corner in which he had been thrown, frantically 
endeavoring to unfasten the cords which confined his limbs. 

In her agony Mrs. Fearon cried: 

“Guy, Guy! That is the name they have given my boy! 
Why are you not here to help and comfort me*? ” 

tlie scarcely knew wliat she said, but the words had an 
electi'ical efl’ect upon Guy, who made another effort and was 
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successful. The cords snapped as if they had been so much 
twine, and he bounded to his feet. 

In a moment Mrs. Fearon was freed from the weight which 
had borne her down, and supported in his strong arms. 

Who are you?” she asked, staring wildly. 

“ You called me Guy. I know no other name than Guy 
Hardress,” he answered. 

" You are my son,” she said, hearing this. “ There is a 

mark. You must know—a-” 

A cross between the shoulders. I have that,” he said. 
” Can it be that 1 have found a mother?” 

“ It is true that you have found a mother and lost a 
lather,” was her answer, as she pointed to the old man, so 
pale and motionless on the floor. 

But she could bear no more. Her overwrought brain 
gave way, and she fell insensible to the floor. 

At the same moment death had been busy in another part 
of the house. 

Dr. Poynter had a fresh paroxysm, from which he never 
rallied. 

Dr. Marsden was with him to the last. His eyes looked 
upward and his lips appeared to move, as if he were pray¬ 
ing to heaven for forgiveness.- 


The-terrible Christmas Eve which we have described was 
over. 

The snow’ had melted, and the soft, balmy air of spring 
was restoring life and animation to the land. 

High field Lodge has four inmates now, as it had before. 

They are Mrs. Fearon, Carl Fearon, formerly Guy Har¬ 
dress, who has been recognized as the eldest son, and who 
has behaved w’ith unparalleled generosity. 

He had found his brother Denbigh the husband of Leonie. 

She w’as his wife, and he, smothering his own feelings, 
forgave them the deep injury which he had suffered, and, 
dividing his income into halves, gave an equal share to Den¬ 
bigh, retaining the other moiety himself. 

One promise he exacted from Leonie. 

That was, that she w'ould love his brother with all tier 
heart and soul, and forget him. He implored her to banish 
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that duplicity which had caused so much unhappiness, and 
which he had nearly punished with death on Christmas 
Eve, wiien so opportunely interfered with by Dr. Marsden 
and the serv’^ants at the Lodge. 

Mrs. Fearon found happiness at last in the society of 
her children. 

Denbigh and Leonie really loved each other. Carl, as 
his mother w^ould call him, refrained from marrying, as it 
was clear that, though he had given up Leonie, her image 
still reigned in his heart, and his aversion to matrimony 
show'ed the magnitude of the passion he had once enter¬ 
tained for her. 

Thus ends the tragic story of the snowdrift. 


THE END. 


FLORRY’S LESSON. 


'‘But, Miss Florence,” began Thurston Moore, bending 
low his handsome bead, and a new look, that did not belong 
to the gay and careless mood in which they had hitherto 
conversed, came into his eye5. 

And there he stopped, and hesitating a little, searched 
over the lovely young face before him. 

It was charming enough to extenuate the fact that he 
could be sitting there, in full view of the broad expanse of 
the seething, rolling waters of the Niagara rapids, and have 
thought for anything but their gloomy, weird magnificence. 

Florry Templeton cast an arch glance toward him, and 
then lowered her white lids, and played idly with the pretty 
trinkets secured to her watch chain, turning and returning 
the massive golden hoop w^hich held a solitaire diamond, so 
that she kept a little circle of rainbows playing around her 
dainty hand, as the sunshine flashed upon the costly gem. 

Heedless little coquette! Did she not understand just how 
like needle pricks every brilliant coruscation stabbed into 
the honest, manly heart beside her? 

“ I see,” exclaimed he. a sudden change of mood rasping 
its harsh note into the clear music of his mellow voice, “you 
are only thinking about the Englishman at the Clifton. I 
beg your pardon, Miss Templeton, for seeking to distract 
your thoughts, especially to any such object as a plain, un¬ 
titled, ordinary American gentleman—one with only a modest 
competence, moreover. How preposterous and absurd I have 
been!” 
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The girl turned her face toward him now, eyes ashine, 
lips gay with brilliant smiles. 

“ How preposterous and absurd you are now, you mean, 
don’t you, Thurston? If you are going to be sarcastic and 
personal, I think I must withdraw. There are our friends 
grouped over on the Cataract piazza. I shall go back to 
them unless you are very entertaining.” 

“I am afraid that is beyond my poor ability, especially” 
—here he cast a wistful glance into the arch face upturned 
to his—“while you are fondling that—diamond!”- 

“ What a tone! One would think the superb stone a deadly 
poison. Why shouldn’t I admire it? I never saw a finer 
one. His lordship confessed that it was worth a small for¬ 
tune. I am sure everybody delights to praise it.” 

And here the taper fingers held up the gem, and the gay 
eyes sought his face, while the thoughtless little creature 
secretly exulted in her conviction of his jealous discomfiture. 

“ I don’t deny the beauty and value of the diamond. Flor¬ 
ence,” answered Thurston Moore, gravely. “ What I resent 
is the arrogant assurance of that Englishman. It seems 
to me almost an insult to you that he should venture to 
hang his ring there among your trinkets so soon after his 

introduction. If I had been your brother- 

“ Well, if you had been my brother,” she asked quickly, 
while a little deeper pink flushed into her cheek. “ what 
would you have done then, Mr. Thurston Moore? ” 

The young gentleman set his teeth savagely, as he an¬ 
swered, promptly: 

“ I think I should have knocked him down.” 

Her soft, silvery laugh floated out over the noisy tumult 
of the rapids, as she returned, merrily: 

“ I hardly believe it, Thurston. A brother would never 
have seen any harm in a careless caprice like that. It i? 
only the filmed eyes of—of ” 
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And here Florry found herself a little embarrassed, and, 
more scarlet yet, cast down her eyes, and fell again to 
playing with the chain and its trinkets, leaving an un¬ 
finished sentence. / 

But he took it up promptly. 

“A jealous lover, that is what you mean, of course? 
Well, I do not deny the impeachment. It would be very 
idle, as well as cowardly, for me to attempt it. My devo¬ 
tion to you has never been concealed; it is a fact I have 
been persistently endeavoring to impress upon you, Florence. 
I have urgently besought an answer, an understanding with 
you, and you have always put me off. Pardon me if I 
have taken courage from the fact that no refusal was given, 
and have flattered myself into the belief that there was a 
tacit consent. A lover, certainly! but a jealous one? By 
heaven, Florence,” he broke forth into a lower, but deeper 
voice of concentrated passion, “ I cannot endure to play 
that rOle! I have been grieved that you should favor that 
man’s arrogant assurance. Tell me, once for all, if I have 
the right, or not.”" 

His eyes shone with suppressed excitement. The mobile 
lips trembled and quivered a moment, then settled into rigid 
gravity. 

Florence Templeton looked at him half wonderingly, half 
in vague alarm, for one swiftly passing instant, then fell 
back into her light, careless mood, and would not see how 
she was trifling with the best happiness of her own life, as 
well as with this noble, earnest heart. She had been like 
a butterfly or a flower hitherto, surrounded by summer’s 
warmth and beauty and gladness—unfolding, like them, into 
new joys and delights, without a dieam of blighting wind 
or cruel storm. The swreet delirium of youth and happiness 
set all her being athrob, and made her pretty head giddy, 
perhaps. Adulation and caresses met her everywhere^—why 
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should she not make the most of it? She did not under¬ 
value this handsome, earnest young lover standing before 
her. Secretly she was well aware how something in her 
inmost heart arose up and answered to a master’s call. Nev¬ 
ertheless, she was not willing to deny herself the glory of 
leading captive in her train this haughty, reserv'ed foreigner, 
who had inflamed the too ready fancy of every belle at 
Niagara, and been hitherto invincible to all. 

Secretly she had resented the audacity when, upon her 
carelessly remarking the beauty of the gem, he had slipped 
it from his finger, caught at tlie hanging pendant of 
“ charms,” and secured it among them. She did not mean 
to retain it—never for an instant had the idea been toler¬ 
ated; but the giddy creature could not resist the temptation 
to leave it there, and wear it at the parlor promenade in 
the evening, where it would be sure to be recognized by a 
score of envious eyes. Thurston Moore’s jealousy only added 
the exciting charm of a forbidden pleasure; and so Florry 
sat there now, with the ring slipping to and fro in her 
white finger tips—a coruscation of rainbow glories—and 
looked up demurely into Thurston’s face, and answered at 
last: 

“ I must really agree with j*ou, Thurston—you are too 
absurd. Here, in this public place, with all those people 
l>assing to the bridge—with Niagara thundering below us— 
to ask such desperately earnest questions! Do. pray, let 
mo return to the others.” 

As she spoke she arose from her seat, shook out the fleecy 
flounces of her robe, and set into a pretty flutter number¬ 
less knots of blue ribbon scattered here and there amid the 
airy folds of the fabric, and stood before him with an arch 
smile on her lips—a charming enough picture, with that 
graceful figure and flowerlike face. But a sharp pang shot 
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home to the young man’s quivering heart, for all the love¬ 
liness of the vision, as he gazed. 

He stretched out his hand imploringly, and his voice was 
husky as he cried: 

“ Slay a moment, I beg of you. It is no jest, Florence; 
I am in deadly earnest. I cannot endure to be trifled with 
any longer. Tell me now that I may give that mocking 
diamond back to its owner for you, or tell me that it is no 
right of mine to care for you at all.” 

Florry began to realize a little of the fierce intensity of 
emotion that so deepened his usually gay and mellow voice, 
and to dimly comprehend his meaning. She hesitated a mo¬ 
ment, shaded her pretty, perplexed face with the laced 
parasol, and glanced down doubtfully at the diamond. At 
that instant a gay laugh sounded out from the Cataract 
House veranda. She knew very well whose it was. Belle 
Livingstone was the only rival who had ever contested her 
reign, and she had failed to win the English lord. Was 
Florry to lose the triumph of exhibiting that diamond be¬ 
fore Belle? A brighter flash came to the silly child’s eye. 
She tossed her head haughtily, and said, in the tone of a 
spoiled child: 

” I told you I wanted to go back to the Cataract House. 
How ungallant you are to seek to detain me when I have 
expressed my wishl” 

“And you will go, and leave me unanswered?” persisted 
Thurston, in a low, pained voice. 

“Are you not coming, too?” she returned, willfully ignor¬ 
ing everything serious. “You know there is a riding party 
arranged—and—a call at the Clifton House.” 

“ 1 shall not go over the river,” answered Thurston, sternly, 
“ unless—I go over the falls,” he added, suddenly, with a 
d» “Operate bitterness. “ 1 might as well, I think; it is a 
ciuicker ending, at all events.” 
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She stepped on daintily before him, shrugging her grace¬ 
ful shoulders, and willing to prove her power. 

“ Don’t trouble yourself to come, if it is against your in¬ 
clination. When you are in a more entertaining mood we 
will welcome you back to our circle.” 

And, without waiting for any reply, she tripped on alone, 
along the planked walk which leads from the bridge, around 
the curiosity shop to the Cataract House. 

Thurston sat there and watched her airy, graceful fig¬ 
ure till it joined the gay group and blended with it. Then 
he arose slowly, and crossed over upon the bridge, and pass¬ 
ing on the swinging structure, which seems to quiver and 
throb in sympathetic answer to the mighty tumult below, 
he leaned over and looked down into the deep, green, foam- 
crested billows sliding, leaping, swirling along in their dizzy 
rush upon the cataract’s doom. 

“What have you done to Moore?” asked a very obtuse 
young dandy over at the piazza. “ Fm afraid you've been 
very naughty. Miss Florence. He looks desperately miser¬ 
able” ; thus calling the attention of the whole party to the 
solitary figure on the bridge. 

Florry laughed gayly, and disappeared the next moment. 
It was not a very comfortable picture to carry with her, 
when she descended from her room and found the riding 
party, but no Thurston among them. Her giddy heart gave 
a faint throb of compunction, but her laugh was none the 
less musical as she took her seat in the carriage. 

“ We are to have lunch in his lordship’s parlor—did you 
know it? ” said Belle Livingstone. “ He told my brother he 
had ordered it prepared.” 

“Pray, to whom are we indebted for such an honor?” 
chattered the dandy. “ It is one of our belles, but which? 
Don’t all answer at once.” 

Florry laughed again, and, as if quite accidentally, twisted 
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(!ih cliain which still hung from her neck. Of course a 
slairy beam Hashed out from the diamond. 

“Oh, that splendid diamond!” exclaimed two or three.. 
And then all examined it with admiring glances, and the 
secret was out. Belle Livingstone bit her lips, and gave a 
spiteful glance secretly at the demure face whose blond 
beauty had eclipsed her brunette magnificence. This was 
Florry’s triumph. Somehow it seemed of a very poor sort, 
after all, to her. Indeed, she began to question, under the 
dull pain of an accusing conscience, if there was any pleas¬ 
ure in it—any at all. The ride, too, over the fairy bridge 
that seemed hung, like a cobweb, from the blue sky across 
the deep-chasmed, treacherous, green river, giving the most 
eerie view of all the majestic wonder of the great cataracts 
—even that tremulous delight palled. She glanced back, 
upward, and wished she might be able to see if that solitary 
figure stood yet upon the Goat Island bridge. And though 
.she laughed a good deal and talked much, there was not a 
moment of genuine enjoyment throughout the day, unless it 
might be the one when she hastily pul back the diamond into 
his lordship’s hand. 

“ It was rather unwise in you, and very foolish in me, 
to allow you to lose sight of your diamond, sir. I would 
not keep it another day for half Europe.” 

The disconcerted Englishman read something deeper than 
the words themselves in the flashing eye, the lightly curled 
lip; and so simply bow’ed, without giving audible vent to 
his chagrin. 

And Florry, with a deep-drawn breath, turned away, and 
longed for the hour to return, although, willful creature that 
she w^as, she w'ould not hasten it by a single word or gesture. 

But it came at length, and they were once more crossing 
thi* bridge. Halfway over they discovered a great crow’d 
banging on every available point that commanded a view 
10 X 
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of the islands. Some were running to and fro, and others 
gesticulating violently. 

“Something has happened! Somebody is up there in the 
rapids!” exclaimed the driver, in a sharp, excited voice, 
and urged on his horses. 

Everybody in the carriage gave a little shriek of horror, 
which deepened when they saw some of their own party in 
the coach which had preceded them and was waiting on 
the other side—^w^hen they saw them standing up wringing 
their hands, and then springing to the ground and rush¬ 
ing away into the path that led through the little grove 
over to Prospect Point. 

“That was Minnie Moore!” cried out Florry, turning 
deadly pale herself. “ She has fallen to the ground, and 
they are carrying her away. What has happened? Drive 
faster—oh, drive faster! ” 

“ Hush, dear; it is not allowed on this bridge. We are 
transgressing the rules already,” whispered her aunt, in 
a frightened voice. “ I am afraid it is something dreadful.” 

Florry said no more, but with wild eyes fixed intently 
upon the multitude beyond, sat clinching together her cold, 
white hands, and trying not to think of the horrible fear 
that had suggested itself. 

The moment they reached the gatekeeper they were saluted 
by the cry: 

“ A gentleman has somehow fallen into the river. He is 
clinging to a rock near the island. God help him! I fear 
no one else can. Did you see the boat go over the fall? ” 

A shudder ran around the circle, and for a moment no 
one spoke. 

Then a weak, husky voice faltered: 

“ Why did Minnie Moore faint? Does any one know who 
Hie gentleman is? ” 

Few would have recognized poor Florry’s silvery voice. 
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The gate lender stared a moment at her, but, before he 
could reply, an acquaintance pushed through the crowd and 
approached their carriage. 

“ Have you heard the fears at the Cataract? Young Moore 
took a horse from the stable and rode away furiously. They 
have found the horse riderless, and there is no sign of him 
beyond his hat, which came whirling down the rapids, and 
is caught on a log in the drift. They have taken a powerful 
glass, and are gone to try to ascertain if the hapless crea¬ 
ture clinging over there can be he. I suppose there is little 
doubt of it.” 

“ Why do these people stand idly looking on? ” demanded 
Florry, in a wild, shrill voice. “Why do they not save 
him? ” 

“ Save him! here among the rapids, above the falls,” ejacu¬ 
lated the gate tender. “Young lady, have you not learned 
how terrible Niagara is? Do you forget how insatiable its. 
deadly current? How many victims it claims, and swallows, 
year after year? ” 

Florry had dropped her pale face into her clasped hands. 
The dizziness of the first shock had passed and left her 
Bumb and cold. Her stiff lips refused to articulate another 
word. The driver gathered up his reins and drove furiously 
over the bridge and across upon the island. There the 
erowd w’as dense, and the excitement and suspense some¬ 
thing terrible. Men were running to and fro in the vain 
attempt to launch a raft that would reach the rock wdiere 
the hapless creature clung with the desperation of despair, 
while the angry billows roared around him and snatched at 
him, and sucked him into their deadly current. Women 
w'ere uttering wild w'ails, or hiding tearful eyes with trem¬ 
bling hands. Borne were praying aloud for the miraculous 
help, which alone seemed able to save him. And every 
moment or two a hoarse murmur would come echoing from 
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mouth to mouth, telling how the weakening hands had 
loosened their grasp, and the hungry, whirling water nearly 
snatched its prey. 

It was in the midst of this harrowing scene that the car¬ 
riage which contained Florry Templeton drove and halted. 
Then all at once the numbness and apathetic trance left her, 
and all the agonizing horror burst again upon her mind. 
Thurston, her Thurston, hanging there above those terrible 
rapids, in a little while to be whirled away to that terrible 
leap, that relentless fate! And she had sent him to it. Bui 
for her wicked, her senseless coquetry, he might be sitting 
by her side now in safety. 

She put up both hands to push away the damp hair from 
her forehead, and looked up piteously into the serenely 
smiling sky. Could it be? Oh, could it be that this was 
the same beautiful world which had only offered her glad¬ 
ness and blessing hitherto? And was she the same girl who 
had turned away from the bridge that morning? Shud¬ 
dering from head to foot, she sprang up, and, before they 
could detain her, leaped down from the carriage, plunged 
into the crowd, and made her desperate way out to the 
very brink. People gave but one glance at the rigid face, 
the wild eyes, and made \s'ay for her, knowing instinctively 
that in the terrible tragedy enacted before them she bore 
some woeful part. One benevolent-faced man followed close 
behind her, fearing suicidal intent. Florry herself did not 
realize that there was another soul near except the one out 
there, frantically holding back with the last feeble strength 
from that most awTul gulf—the poor, doomed creature whom 
she believed to be Thurston Moore. 

She saw it now, the black length in the dark, white-capped 
billows, with the desperate arm thrown over the rock. 

“Thurston, Thurston!” she called, wildly. “I am here, 
and I will never forgive myself.” 
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©ver her voice arose a wild wail from the assembled 
multitude. A daring attempt to throw a cable had failed 
miserably, and the frantic effort of the doomed wretcli to 
seize upon it had only hastened his fate. Florry did not 
Iieed the gallant figures venturing even beyond the rock 
which was halfway between the shore and the clinging figure. 

She only saw the relaxing arms torn from their hold and 
Hung up in one last appeal to Heaven ere they were buried 
in the foam as the powerless form was hurled downward— 
and onward, caught and tossed from billow to billow, and 
whirled around each widening vortex until it reached the 
brink and was shot like an atom dowm the dizzying abyss— 
into eternity. 

Her agonizing cry rang out above the sobs of the awed 
multitude. 

“Thurston, Thurston, I loved youl” 

Somebody seized her and held her close in a fierce, strong 
grasp, but she did not heed it, until a low, tremulous voice 
spoke only her name. 

“ Florence.” 

Then her scream was wilder than before. She tore away 
her fascinated eyes from the heaving mass of water, and 
fixed them in amaze upon the face which was bending so 
tenderly over hers. “Thurston, Thurston 1” she shrieked, 
and then stopped, trembling from head to foot. 

He was drenched with w’ater, and his face was ashen pale. 
What did it mean? That smile was too real for a ghost's. 

“ You were saved,” she murmured, bewilderingly. “ Is it 
possible?” 

“ No, no; it was not I, dear Florry. I tried to save the 
helpless creature. I saw him first, a mile back, and have 
fighting hard with these terrible waves to save him. 
But it could not be.” 

Here a shudder betrayed his horror and grief at the fear- 
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ful catastrophe, even while the glad hope was stealing into 
his heart. 

Florry clung to him, unmindful of the curious eyes about 
her. 

“ It was not you? And you are safe, and it is not too 
late for me to confess my fault,” she murmured, softly. 
“Oh, Thurston, how can I ever be thankful enough? I will 
answer you now. I will never grieve you again. I gave 
back the diamond this afternoon. No one shall take your 
place, Thurston. Say you forgive the giddy, foolish child 
I have been.” 

Thurston Moore, his face all aglow, bent down and whis¬ 
pered in her ear: 

“ My darling, my treasure! ” 

More than that he could not say, for the next instant she 
gave a little gasping moan, and slipped down at his feet like 
a wilted lil 5 ^ Such intense excitement was too much for 
the sensitive system, and she was in a dead faint. 

Waking languidly at length, Florry found herself in the 
hotel parlor, with a group of anxious friends hanging around 
her, and Minnie Moore, still very pale herself, clasping both 
her hands. After a few bewildered glances the whole came 
back to her, and she sank back again, shuddering and sick. 

“ It was terrible—oh, so terrible! ” she faltered. 

“Yes,” answered Minnie, softly; “but you and I need 
only grieve over the tragic fate of a fellow mortal we are 
not called to mourn for Thurston.” 

A soft color crept into Florry's cheeks. She looked around 
behind her, and met the tender, timid glare of Thurston’s 
inquiring eye. 

There was no more dallying or indecision for Florry. She 
stretched out her hand before them all. 

“ Come to me, Thurston,” she said. “ Let me be sure that 
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you are safe. I was a cruel and wicked girl this morning. 
If you forgive me I will never try you again.” 

Of course Thurston had all of a lover’s rhapsodies to ut¬ 
ter, and the discreet lookers-on withdrew promptly. 

W'hen the youthful pair appeared a soft, tender light was 
shining in their eyes, although their lips were grave and 
still. No one could smile that night in Niagara, ere yet the 
thrill of the horrible tragedy had faded away. The hapless 
victim’s body was never found, but it was ascertained that 
he was a boatman w’ho had been rowing across the river 
many miles above, but w’hose oar had slipped out of his 
hands and been lost, thus leaving him at the mercy of the 
current. Scarcely a season passes that a similar tragedy is 
not enacted. Truly Niagara is terrible in its grandeur and 
fearful in its beauty, and grows upon one with a weird and 
gloomy fascination that makes the poor hermit’s story thrill 
with a personal interest. 

Florry begged to leave it. The thunder of the cataract 
made her tremble and shiver. She could not be coaxed 
again across the bridge. And yet, when they looked back 
upon the peerless scene, and saw the white, vapory columns 
foaming up against the blue sky out of that marvelously 
gleaming green water, she turned to Thurston and said, 
softly, after the mute farewell: 

” I am the better for my visit here, Thurston. T was a 
silly, giddy child wdien I came. I shall never be that again.” 

“You will never be anything but what is good and lovely,” 
returned the enthusiastic lover. “ I am sure you will let 
me bring you back to Niagara a happy bride, and be able 
to forget all these nervous tremors. I am not so sanguine 
about a certain English nobleman. T am told he left the 
Clifton in thorough disgust.” 

“ Well,” laughed Florry. sinking back into her luxurious 
seat in the palace car, and drawing a long breath of rolief 
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as they whirled away from the Great Falls, “ his diamond 
goes with him. Peace to them both.” 

“Y6U do not regret either of them?” queried Thurston, 
with an arch smile. 

” Neither, nor yet my visit to Niagara,” answered Florry. 
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